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CHAPTER I 


Wolf Pack 


VAL HUNG FROM A LINE drawn taut down the face of the golden 
cliff. Direct sunlight cast her sharp shadow as she hammered 
pitons into a horizontal crack thirty feet below the crest of the 
bluff. It was very hot. Marianne, standing in Clarence Moon’s 
aluminum skiff, looked up. When she designed the pictograph 
they were to paint on the cliff, she’d estimated the rock face rose 
sixty feet out of Kingcome Inlet. Now it appeared twice that 
height. The flood tide breasting the outflow from the Kingcome 
River held our boats in a back eddy against the cliff. My eyes 
were fixed on Val straight above. It looked very dangerous. 

At 8 a.m., July 27, 1998, rock climber Val Fraser had assem- 
bled gear in the skiff and, standing up in the boat, had reached 
over her head and pulled herself directly onto an overhanging 
rock ledge. It was the only access to the steep slope north of the 
massive bluff rising straight out of the sea. For forty-five minutes 
she bushwhacked to the top of the cliff into underbrush so dense 
she couldn’t see the edge. It seemed that Val, trying to anchor a 
descent rope, might accidentally step out into space. From the 
boats we saw brush shiver, hollered, “Too far left, go back,” until 
she waved the tip of a young tree. “Yeah! There, you’re centred!” 


Her rock drill growled overhead for twenty minutes, then a rope 


Val Fraser, 


Kingcome Inlet. w 
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unfurled down the cliff and Val squeezed out of the bush and 
rappelled down to a horizontal crack. There she hung in harness 
for two hours, rigging line. 

As Val executed a series of spectacular feats of strength and 
skill, Bobo Fraser and I drifted below in our boat 7étacus, water 
flat, cliff ravishing. Dzawada’enuxw artist Marianne Nicolson 
sat with her cousin Karajan in the skiff, wrapping cord around 
glass spray bottles so they’d survive her climb up the wall to 
paint the pictograph. Filling the bottles with red ochre paint, she 
called “Hello uncles” to Ernie (Yaxa’tlanis) and Frank Willie 
who’d boated out from Gwa’yi village four miles upriver. After 
inspecting operations, Ernie rafted up to Zetacus. When I asked 
him to explain the proposed pictograph’s iconography, he said 
that the upper section of the traditional copper form Marianne 
would paint should contain the image of the Dzawada’enuxw 
wolf ancestor Kawadilikala. 

“The pole by our church is not the real story of the origin of 
the four Kwakwaka’wakw tribes of this area, the Musga ma gw. 
We derive from the wolf pack. That’s the apex of our group: the 
pack more important than the individual. Marianne came and 
stayed with us for a year and I took a bunch of the young ones all 
over, telling them about the land. Every time we went by the cliff 
I'd say, ‘What we need is a huge,” he pulled his hands out fram- 


ace 


ing the cliff, “‘a huge painting showing who we are.” 

“It was your idea?” 

“Oh no,” he said. “Hers.” 

Suddenly Val climbed down to the small nook at the base of 
the fir tree and hauled more gear out of the boat. A moss- 
covered rock slid off the shelf and down into Clarence’s boat, 
skinning Marianne’s knuckle en route. 

“Painting hand?” I asked as I passed her bandages. 

“Yup.” 

Ernie watched Val climb back up the eighty feet to the crack 
where she was to hang the pictograph template Marianne had 
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designed. He turned back to me and explained why, from his 
family’s point of view, the pictograph was to be made. 

“What’s happening is connected to healing,” he said. “Long 
ago there was a terrible accident. During my great-great-grand- 
father’s time four aunties, his sisters, tipped over their canoe way 
upriver. Three were lost and one survived. My relative, then 
chief, sent a caller announcing mourning. That meant everyone 
must drop their work and go inside. One man kept carving his 
canoe, which was an act of extreme disrespect. The caller said, 
‘Give me your adz.’ The carver did so and the caller buried it in 
the back of his neck. The chief not only lost his three sisters, but 
had a murder on his hands. He resigned.” 

Frank said it was time for lunch, and he and Ernie motored off 
upriver as Marianne’s aunt, Liz Taylor, came downriver in Baba 
Moon’s herring skiff with the girls’ sandwiches. I fired up our 
propane stove, made tea. Val came down to the small ledge, 
drank and smoked but wouldn’t eat, hating the small rock fall 
accident and losing control. Straightening her hard hat, “This 
will take far longer than I thought.” 

Under Liz’s firm admonition, “This is history in the making,” 
the boatload of young women she’d brought from her cultural 
training class settled down in Baba’s boat. Cameras snapped, 
notes were taken, earphones plugged in, gossip exchanged. Other 
villagers came in boats for a look. What was happening was both 
community event and iconography. Liz videotaped it all. 

The temperature rose and Val, frying up on the cliff, shouted 
down, “Marianne, it’s really hard!” 

Clarence oared his skiff back along the cliff base and Val 
climbed down into the boat, spent forty intense minutes rearrang- 
ing gear and rope, then hauled it up onto the ledge. Tiny, 
competent, and incredibly strong, Val, a professional climbing 
instructor, looked twelve, was thirty. Clarence was called on his 
cell phone to go back to the village for an appointment with the 
doctor who'd helicoptered in, and Marianne moved to our boat. 
Val used her jumar ascenders to climb hand over hand to the 


an 


Kwakwaka’wakw Sisiutl 
held by Bill “Cougar” 
Johnson at the door of the 
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crack. Using a foot-operated pulley system on a side rope, she 
pumped up to herself the carefully folded thirty- by twenty-six- 
foot blue tarp into which Marianne had cut the painting’s 
template. Below, Marianne and I debated notions of balance, 
duality, and its opposite in relation to art. She’d painted the 
image of the traditional Kwakwaka’wakw two-headed serpent 
Sisiutl on the end wall of the new school. She hoped that its bal- 
anced dualism might point a way to a method for the resolution 
of internal tribal differences. 

“I use the Sisiutl as a symbol a lot,” she said. “The balance of 
the two heads and two differing elements makes something com- 
plete.” 

Val called down to ask when the shade that now cooled the 


wall had arrived. She wanted to gauge a better starting time for 
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tomorrow. There would definitely be a tomorrow, and a tomor- 
row, at this rate. When Val unfolded and stretched out the tarp, 
Marianne decided it was too low and she asked Val to move it 
higher. Laboriously re-hung, the template’s traditional copper 
shape, the upper form of the crouching wolf Kawadilikala, and 
the four stars representing the Musga ma gw below, became 
coherent. Val, descending with her heavy pack, called, “Mari- 
anne, this is the craziest thing I ever did!” Untangling her lines, 
she said that more rope was needed given the cliff height. At 
4:30, grunting with pain, she climbed back up and tied the tarp 
off at the bottom so it wouldn’t rip if the wind picked up 
overnight. Marianne, who still hadn’t gotten on the wall, mur- 
mured, “It looks impossible. I feel overwhelmed.” 


CHAPTER 2 


Haxwa’mis and 


Dzawada’enuxw 


When daylight first came to our world, my old people said, there 
were two wolves. The one called Kawadilikala came out of his wolf 
self and became a man. He was Dzawada’enuxw. Then the other 
one, Kwalili, did the same. He was Haxwa’mis. 

T’LAKWAGILA (JAMES KING)’ 


THE MOST STRIKING ASPECT of Northwest Coast native mythol- 
ogy is its focus on transformations that illuminate the 
interdependence of all natural systems. The Dzawada’enuxw 
origin myth Marianne had chosen for the first tribal pictograph 
in seventy years was first recorded by T’lakwagila and again by 
Ernie Willie (Yaxa’tlanis) in 1994.’ 

Ernie’s version begins with the Creator telling Kwalili and 
Kawadilikala to undertake a journey through the mountains to a 
new land. Kawadilikala asked how they were to traverse moun- 


tainous country. 


“Ah!” said the Creator. “Go to your brother the wolf and 


ask to borrow his cloak.” They went to the wolf and asked, 


Wolf headdress Xisiwe, 
meaning “bared teeth on 
forehead.” A dance of four 
dancers with blankets over 
their shoulders was devel- 
oped at Gwa’yi and 
performed during the 
Tsetseka, or the winter 


ceremonial season. MOA 
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“May we borrow your cloak, for we are going to mountain- 
ous country.” 

“Ah,” said the wolf, “who sent you?” 

Kawadilikala answered, “The Creator sent us.” 

“All right,” the wolf replied. “The thing that makes it eas- 
ier for wolves to traverse the land is that we have four legs. 
But when you get there, make sure, when you take my 
cloak off, that you put it back together again and you let it 
go into the forest. There it will always be, your symbol that 
we are brothers indeed.” 

Kawadilikala asked one question: “How do we know 
when we get there?” 

“Ah!” said the wolf. “The land will speak to you.” The 
brothers thought to themselves, “But the land doesn’t 
speak!” 

The great wolves first stopped at a glacier area, but it was 
too cold. They stayed a while to see if the land would speak 
to them. When it did not, they moved again and came to a 
place called Xwi’la’etlida, a mountain up in the Kingcome 
Valley. There in that mountain they waited for the land to 
speak to them. It did not, but when they moved on, they 
left a young lady there named Ha ya xlelee gus. They diced 
her into little pieces, spread her all around, and she became 
the purifying intluence over the land. That is the beginning 
of the ceremony we have today when a lady goes around 
the big house, all dressed in white, and spreads eagle down 
on the floor. On the mountain Xwi’la’etlida is a white patch 
of crystal. From that place comes a dance, it’s like two play 
catch, but they do it with their power (a crystal). He or she 
throws it and the other catches it and it ends with one hit- 
ting his mouth and blood starts to flow down his chin. 

When the wolves moved to search for the land that would 
speak to them, they came to an area called A-we-glise, a 
plateau between the Kingcome Valley and the Wakeman. 


The younger brother, Kwalili, looked over the mountain 
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and saw Wakeman and the Kingcome Valley laid out in 
front of him. He said to Kawadilikala, “Don’t be angry, but 
I would like to start my own family and area.” 

Kawadilikala said, “Brother, if you go to Wakeman, I will 
go to Kingcome. Whichever area you go to, may your Cre- 
ator always be with you.” 

Kwalili said, “The Wakeman is the younger valley. I am 
younger than you and I will go there.” Kawadilikala moved 
to Ook-wi-na-lis and that was the name of this village. 

Every morning Kawadilikala went down to the beach 
and into the river up to his knees with a hemlock bough in 
his hand, and he would dip it into the water, splash it over 
himself, and he would say a prayer. Soon he began to con- 
centrate on building the first Big House that ever was. 

Early one morning two men came out of the water and 
they walked right by him. Then they turned around and 
faced the river. Two other men came, and those two men 
didn’t turn around but faced the other two who had come. 
To Kawadilikala it was almost like a dream. He didn’t 
really understand what it was about. Then two big double- 
headed sea serpents (Sisiutl) came out of the river. They 
hung themselves on top of the men that were facing each 
other, and it became what we call the Ku’a dum of the Big 
House. Then it was said to Kawadilikala, “Go now and talk 
to cedar tree and ask him for help.” Kawadilikala went to 
cedar tree, who asked him, “What is it you want me to do, 
my friend?” 

Kawadilikala answered, “I need shelter for the house I 
am to build. Can you help?” 

Cedar tree replied, “I will make four more posts, one on 
the outside of each man, and then I will cover it.” 

After a long time, Kawadilikala wondered what his kid 
brother was doing. He wanted to see him but was too old to 
traverse the land again. Then one morning he was heading 


down to the beach and there was a beautiful canoe. “Hey!” 


II 
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he said. “Yo a de!” He was yelling first thing in the morn- 
ing, feeling sorry maybe he’d missed his guests. Nobody 
answered. He walked to the canoe and he looked at it. 
“Beautifully made,” he thought. He got into the stern part. 
“Huh, I wonder how you make this thing move because 
there are no paddles in the canoe.” Wouldn’t it be some- 
thing, he thought to himself, if he just tapped it on the side. 
All of a sudden the canoe moved off the beach and went to 
the middle of the river, and it just stayed still. “I wish it 
would go back,” he said, and it did. So he decided maybe, 
just maybe, this canoe could take him to see his kid brother 
Kwalili. He got some presents for his brother and got in the 
canoe. He said, “Wey!” and at the same time he knocked on 
the side of the canoe. It took off to the middle of the river 
and started going, and before he could even think about it 
he was just past Charles Creek. There was a canoe coming 
his way, and when they came together it was his kid 
brother. 


The brothers’ canoes met at A’wagawe, halfway between 
Alalxu, in Wakeman, and Gwa’yi. Kwalili’s canoe had no pad- 
dles; it also moved by itself. 


“How has it been for you?” asked Kawadilikala. 

“It’s been really good,” said Kwalili. He talked about how 
his house got built and his new canoe. Everything that had 
happened to Kawadilikala happened to his brother at the 
same time. When they gave one another gift items that 
came out of their rivers, their homes and so on, they were 


almost the same. 


The brothers returned to Gwa’yi, where Kwalili saw what 
looked like snakes in the river. When he asked what they were, 
Tlakwagila has Kawadilikala answer: 
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“That is what satiates me — oolichan.” 
“T will not have that kind of thing in my river, so that the 


banks of my river will not smell bad,” Kwalili said. 
T’lakwagila tells how as the number of people increased — 


It was coming to the time of the flood. The two brothers 
began to build canoes. They had many wolf headdresses. 
Those were the treasures of the two. They had the ghost 
dance from heaven, the dog dance from heaven, the wolf 
dance from heaven, and the numlam from heaven. These 
are our privileges from the Haxwa’mis. All of them are 
great privileges. They built large canoes and anchored 
them on top of what is called K’axsidza’yi, a great moun- 
tain not far up river. The two brothers went with their 
people. One of the canoes broke loose. The rope which tied 
up their canoes could be seen by the old people, coiled up 
on a rock. The water was boiling, all kinds of things were 
floating around. The brothers were afraid they would die. 
The one canoe which was lost was the one full of all the 
treasures. The water began to subside. For some days it was 
like that. Then Kawadilikala began to call, howling in the 


four directions of the world. 


When others returned the call, the brothers knew their people 
had survived and they rebuilt the villages. The wolf form that 
had allowed the brother’s migration became the ceremonial 
mask, the privileges, and dances of the tribal descendants. “So it 
was,” Ernie concluded, “that Kawadilikala and Kwalili began a 
life. They are the two wolves that have a very, very strong place 
in our legend.” 

The story of Kawadilikala and Kwalili tells time in ways that 
can be variously interpreted. It can be patronized, as “myth” 
often is, as a charming fairy tale. One might approach the story as 
poeticized fact and speculate that the “wolves” were Athapascans, 
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or far earlier people, migrating to the coast from the interior after 
crossing the Beringian land bridge from Siberia, or were the end 
of a movement from Asia via the Aleutian Islands and down the 
North American coast. The myth’s flood, which occurs in many 
native narratives, is authenticated by geologists’ tracking of the 
extreme changes of sea level that have occurred along the North 
Pacific coast since the ice age. The wolf narrative, however, can be 
most usefully thought of as a deliberately and elegantly wrought 
vessel containing variations on a people’s evolution, migration, 
social structure, and territorial division. When in 1990 the Gitk- 
san people of the interior sought to use origin myth to validate 
their land claim case, the presiding judge in his decision refused 
to give the material any weight. However in 1997 the Canadian 
Supreme Court stated that in land titles cases the oral tradition 
must be given equal evidentiary weight to that of conventional 
textual evidence. It would be prudent to learn to decode these 
narratives, as we should learn to read pictograph and petroglyph 
sites, for evidence regarding the intersections between evolution- 
ary, ecological, social, mythological, and poetic expression. 
However, on whatever level the story is interpreted in white soci- 
ety, it confirms for the Dzawada’enuxw that they are still at home 
in their place of origin. 


CHAPTER 3 


“This Copper Just 
Like Big Bank’ 


I FIRST LEARNED OF MARIANNE NICOLSON’S PLAN to paint a picto- 
graph on a wall near the entrance to the Kingcome River in June 
1998. She wanted to mark the continued vitality of her Gwa’yi 
home, the last of the year-round Kwakwaka’wakw inlet villages. 
Rosa Ho, curator at the University of British Columbia Museum 
of Anthropology, had suggested to her that I might know what 
kind of paint was used in earlier Kingcome pictographs and 
what constituted surface requirements. Marianne had hired Val 
Fraser for a five-day painting effort at the end of July, when Bobo 
and I would be in the territory. Although there is much specula- 
tion about how pictographs were painted and why, a search of 
archeological site reports produced no record of one viewed in 
process. If a new pictograph was to be painted, I wanted to 
record the event. 

Eight years earlier, braced on the bow of Tétacus, our twenty- 
foot aluminum outboard, my left arm wound around a steel 
cable dangling from a hidden support far above, I’d tried to pho- 
tograph a Kingcome Inlet pictograph near Marianne’s proposed 
site. Near Petley Point, framed by cedar bough curtains, was a 


Copper/cow pictograph, 
Petley Point, Kingcome 
Inlet. Photo was taken by 
Francis Barrow in 1930, 
soon after the painting's 
completion. The 
pictograph’s approximate 
dimensions are thirty by 
six feet. 
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painted row of eight of the shield-shaped objects West Coast 
native people call coppers. Seven were outlined in red iron 
oxide, one was black, and one appeared broken top left and 
right bottom. Actual coppers were sometimes broken ritually at 
potlatches by the Kwakwaka’wakw people who occupy territory 
from Cape Mudge on Quadra Island to the northern tip of Van- 
couver Island, and along the inlets from Loughborough to 
Seymour Inlets. 

Entering stage left and intersecting with the coppers was a line 
of quadrupeds. Five were black, one had a white head, and two at 
the extreme right were a luminous yellow where the rock had 
turned the exact colour of copper. Above a recumbent yellow ani- 
mal were two grey ones, and hidden in the cedar boughs to the 
right were two black creatures. I knew from researching a carved 
board, found by Spanish explorers in Toba Inlet in 1792, that the 
quadrupeds depicted thereon had turned out to be goats, the 
local Klahoose tribe’s clan sign. The long-eared Kingcome crea- 
tures suggested stubby-legged deer or, rather incongruously, 
cows. 

A cool grey powder blurred out from inch-and-a-half-diameter 
holes drilled by loggers into the face of a five-foot-long copper 
and in front of the extended foot of the lead animal. To the right 
of the black copper was the shadow of a stubby steamship and 
the word “Sutsuma,” first in black and then, under the yellow 
animals, in cream letters. Above the ship, flaking black letters 
read “1927.” Stage right, a deep-keeled boat or canoe bore verti- 
cal marks: “1921.” There was perhaps a mast as well. It was hard 
to keep my balance, hard to focus. The cable I held was too thin 
to grasp tightly, and the boat, arcing in ever increasing circles, 
began to slip out from under my feet. Stretched further and fur- 
ther out over the boat bow, I was about to slide into the inlet as I 
tried to augment my photographic collection of native picto- 
graph and petroglyph sites. 

Coastal petroglyphs are designs carved or incised into large 


rock boulders or exposed bedrock surfaces by indigenous people. 
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Many are found near the high-tide level at the mouth of major 
salmon creeks and were used in salmon ceremonials. Petros were 
sometimes re-painted to reactivate the connection to a spirit of 
place invoked by the original carving. 

Pictographs are designs or groups of designs made by indige- 
nous people mainly on non-portable rock surfaces. Exceptions 
are the small stones painted in the Jervis Inlet area by girls dur- 
ing puberty retreats. During our coastal travels we had 
discovered that native rock paintings were often located, as the 
Kingcome ones are, on highly visible whitish cliffs over very 
deep water. It’s often suggested that pictographs, unlike petro- 
glyphs, cannot be very old, as paint applied to rock surfaces 
would quickly erode. However, my close scrutiny reveals that 
given sufficient overhang, a natural mineral flow protects many 
paintings from being overgrown by lichen, fixes pigment to stone 
rather like a fresco, and may ultimately bury some paintings. 

The pictographs of the Northwest Coast depict animals, 
humanoids, boats, fishing activities, rayed arcs, circles, vertical 
tally marks, and ritual objects such as coppers. Coastal petro- 
glyphs employ similar images, but in specific localities, such as 
Thorsen Creek near Bella Coola, the durability of the stone 
medium has encouraged both workmanship and conceptual 
development of a quality that aesthetically outstrips all but a few 
coastal B.C. pictographs. Related imagery appears in pic- 
tographs and petroglyphs in Europe, throughout North 
America, and in an arc from Alaska down to the coast of China. 
Some symbols used in North American pictographs and, per- 
haps, in petroglyphs may originate from a native sign language 
once used throughout the continent.’ Although casual viewers 
of rock art tend to fix on “pictures” that they can equate with 
known objects, images are not all there is to see. The Kingcome 
pictos, when viewed as site as well as image, can tell us how 
native spiritual beliefs, social forms, and iconography derive 
from occupation of a geographical and biological complex in 
ways that cannot be duplicated in museums. There image or 
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object is detached from the engendering landscape and the 
necessities of natural systems. 

Coastal pictographs were created for many reasons. They can 
mark tribal or family territory, notate rituals, or relate mythical 
events. Some seem more the graphic residue of shamanic events 
or puberty rites than things to be looked at in the way we have 
come to view art. 

Red iron oxide, also known as ochre, was traditionally the pig- 
ment chosen, but black, white, and blue paintings are also 
found. The collection and preparation of the luminous red, 
found in 20,000-year-old cave paintings in Europe and still used 
in artist supplies, was the secret work of tribal specialists. Often 
burnt to enhance its depth of colour, native red oxide was then 
ground into a fine powder. On King Island, just north of the 
entrance to Burke Channel, which leads to the home of the Bella 
Coola people, and directly opposite Llama Passage to Bella 
Bella, is Codville Lagoon. If you go ashore there and climb up a 
steep muddy trail lined with a luminous red moss, you arrive at 
a lake with burnt red sand. As you walk out into the lake water, 
brilliant red circles of light hover around your legs and ripple 
out in semi-circles to the far shore. Somewhere on that island, 
not far from the lake, is found a red substance of such fineness 
and hue that it is used in expensive lipsticks, foundations, and 
blushes. On the single island in Codville Lagoon is a small cliff 
on which I found, painted with red oxide, a line of luminous red 
circles. The entire complex is sacred to the Haisla people of the 
area. Namu, just south of Burke Channel entrance, has been 
occupied for 9000 years and was a trade centre for obsidian from 
B.C. and other areas and was also, perhaps, one distribution cen- 
tre for pigment to other native groups. 

Whatever the source of pigment used in pictographs, rock art 
researchers and anthropologists have generally proposed that it 
was mixed with water and a medium such as saliva, blood, fat, 
salmon milt, piscine swim bladder, or salmon eggs on portable or 


on-site palettes and applied with finger or brush. Since lump oxide 
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was occasionally used, pictographs vary in quality of line. At Pet- 
ley Point the canoe and coppers are confidently outlined in a red 
that is well fixed into the rock, but the black pigment has flaked. 
The yellow cows were possibly once white, the grey animals darker 
or lighter, and both were transformed by the copper-coloured 
overflow that may have added status to this site. 

The Kingcome Inlet flood tide that eased the cable from my 
hand in 1990 drifted us past more coppers painted high above 
any foothold. At a cliff that did have an attainable ledge, tug 
names overlay the image of a very recognizable deer, a splendid 
representation of a two-masted sailing ship, and two more cop- 
pers. Then the current pulled us along the vast golden cliff 
rising straight out of the water, which became the surface for 
Marianne’s Dzawada’enuxw origin figure within a copper. 

At that time Pd photographed representations of coppers 
from Green Point Rapids to Rivers Inlet. Just below Green Point 
an exquisite inset panel depicts a chief who, according to picto- 
graph recorder Francis Barrow, is throwing his $2000 copper 
into the sea. At Rivers Inlet a masterwork of rock art portrays a 
copper-bodied, bird-headed humanoid whose form emphasizes 
the torso shape of coppers. 

The extent of coastal representation of coppers, from Green 
Point to Alaska, indicates their considerable cultural signifi- 
cance. Called k’aq’wq’wa in the Kwak’wala language, coppers 
were an essential part of the Kwakwaka’wakw Pessa, the investi- 
tive economic and social organization that authenticated status 
and ranking in and amongst tribal groups. One of the copper’s 
main attributes was its mobility within a set of strict boundaries. 
A copper could, and still can, be given as an inheritance from a 
father to a son, transferred as a marriage gift from son-in-law to 
father-in-law, or used in a repayment of a marriage debt by the 
bride’s father. It could be sold, but traditionally only to an indi- 
vidual who was considered a rival.” In a Cape Mudge Kwagiulth 
Museum publication, Origins of the Copper, native historians 
Daisy Sewid-Smith and Dora Cook record how coppers were 
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Pictograph, Rivers Inlet. 


Five feet tall, it is outlined 


a as 
in dark red oxide paint. sw ms Mad. | 


originally bought with mountain goat fur and only by a chief or 
member of the nobility who had a seat in the Pessa. The value of 
a copper was raised only by resale, and it was always sold to 
make a profit. “If an investor buys a copper worth 10,000 
Pelxellasgem, or Mountain goat furs,” they write, “that copper is 
worth exactly that amount. If he liquidates his assets a year later 


by reselling his copper he will receive 10,000 Mountain goat furs 


Y 
Y 
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for his copper plus profit from the sale.” 

A very short-term sale called seppid, or thrust, was sometimes 
used to raise copper value during a marriage ceremony. The 
bride’s family sold the copper briefly to the groom’s family, then 
bought it back. The groom’s family thus received more funds to 
give away at the wedding potlatch, and the bride’s family legally 
raised the price of the copper. This payment was considered 
part of the bride’s dowry and gave her the exclusive right to 
wear a copper on the back of her ceremonial blanket. After the 
introduction of a cash economy to the Pacific Northwest Coast, 
the meaning of coppers had evolved and they came to function 
somewhat like bonds. 

Stating that positions or seats in the Pessa were reserved for 
chiefs and nobility, Sewid-Smith and Cook explain how the 
breaking of coppers and the confrontational nature of the late 


potlatch had developed. 


When seats became vacated because of diseases, conversion 
to Christianity and the threat of imprisonment, commoners 
unlawfully took the seats of distant noble relatives. This 
caused a clash between the Nobility and Commoners. Com- 
moners started breaking Coppers to show they were just as 
wealthy as the nobility ... Later the Nobility reciprocated 
... It was not part of our custom but it happened because of 


circumstance.” 


Some anthropologists have stated that all known coppers are 
made from the rolled metal obtained in trade with early explorers, 
but native people insist copper was used within their culture 
before contact, and high-ranking coppers contain value-enhanc- 
ing lagake Ilagwa, or native copper. When George Hunt, 
anthropologist Franz Boas’s native collaborator, compiled a list of 
coppers confiscated by the government in 1921, he made a distinc- 
tion between “worthless” new coppers and those authenticated by 


a “copper tester.” Hired when a copper was newly purchased, the 
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Speaker's staff owned by 
James King of Kingcome 
Inlet and Wakeman 


Sound. It represents his 


ancestor, Copper Man. moa 
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“copper tester” scraped the upper right corner with his teeth to 
test its hardness; if the metal was soft enough to be so marked, it 
was an indication it contained softer native copper. (The speci- 
ficity of the area toothed by the copper tester might indicate native 
copper was incorporated with new rolled copper sheets.) Old cop- 
per was said to thump, while trade copper rang. According to 
Hunt, a moderately raised T-groove forming the waist and bifur- 
cating the lower half also indicated antiquity. Native people say ifa 
new copper was desired, the copper maker went up either King- 
come or Knight Inlet to find a copper fragment. Whether this 
would be from an older copper or a newly discovered piece of 
native copper is not clear. Geological Survey maps indicate copper 
is found up Wakeman Sound, where Powley Creek branches off 
the Wakeman River toward the Kingcome watershed below 
Mount McFee Glacier, and on Hoodoo Creek in Knight Inlet. 

At Alalxu, Kwalili’s village in Wakeman Sound, Jim King’s 
Haxwa’mis ancestor found copper bivalves spurting liquid of 
many colours. Representations of the copper “clams” were 
attached to his speaker’s staff, now in the UBC Museum of 
Anthropology. Kwakwaka’wakw Chief Johnny Scow, during a 
Kingcome meeting in 1929 to persuade the government to lift 
the anti-potlatch law crippling the Pessa, told a related story of 
the copper’s origin. 


A man away back in their history called Wilaso ... was 
very sick and covered with sores all over his body. Sitting 
on his doorstep, looking out across the mud flats, he saw 
something oozing up from the mud resembling cream of a 
greenish yellow colour varied somewhat like a rainbow. He 
was so interested that he managed to crawl down the beach 
to the place where the yellow stuff was rising, and thinking 
it was medicine he rubbed it on his sores and returned to 
his house. In four days he was healed and then went and 
dug in the gravel and mud and found a large quantity of 


the greenish yellow stuff which afterwards was found to be 


Chief Hemas Johnson in 
Dsonoqua mask with 
family copper, Kingcome, 
c. 1920s. Wa 
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copper. From this metal he beat out flat pieces which he 
gave around to the other families, and these afterward 


came to be shaped and marked as they appear to be today.’ 


Volcanic mud iinpregnated with copper oxide from pits on the 
Ukusk River is reported to have been used by the local Tagish 
people to soothe saddle sores and traded coastward for coating 
canoe bottoms. Mountain goats that loved to roll in the oxide 
were dyed a brilliant fluorescent orange. Although the metal is 
not thought to be very harmful to humans, the soluble salts of 
copper, notably copper sulfate, are strong irritants to skin and 
mucous membranes. Cupric sulfate, in the form of pentahy- 
drate, is now employed as a topical fungicide, bactericide, and a 
hide and wood preservative. Cuprous oxide, a red copper oxide, 
is still used as an antiseptic for fishnets and an anti-fouling paint 
for boats. Cupric sulfide, which occurs in nature as the mineral 
covellite or indigo copper, is also used in anti-fouling paints.’ 
Geologists say soluble forms of copper might indicate large 
upstream copper deposits. In The Way of The Masks, Claude Lévi- 
Strauss tells of the Dene Mistress of Metals who, after 
discovering copper, sinks slowly into a pit of copper-bearing 
mud after revealing its location to her brothers, who then sexu- 
ally mistreat her. 

In Kwakwaka’wakw myth, the cultural hero Raven’s canoe is 
sometimes described as made of copper, and wild woman of the 
woods Dsonokwa is said to possess great stores of the metal. 
Ki*lpala, the Kwak’wala term for the distinctive smell of copper, 
was also applied to the smell of salmon, and the underwater 
chief Komokwa and his daughter, Copper Maker Woman, who 
first appears as a copper-smelling swan, live in a copper palace. 
Images of a copper-skinned frog, associated with Djilaquons, the 
Haida and Tlingit mistress of the heads of coastal rivers and 
salmon creeks, are still painted a viridian resembling the vert 
antique artist's pigment derived from oxidized copper. That this 


frog is said to be born from fire could derive from an aboriginal 
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Ship pictograph, 
Kingcome Inlet. The 
small outline of a canoe 
with copper is between 
the large copper at left 
and the ship. iw 
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technique for mining copper. On Isle Royale in Michigan, 
3,800-year-old native mines indicate large bonfires were lit on 
top of copper-bearing rock and cold water was poured on the 
rock tg fracture it. Pieces of copper-bearing rock could then be 
removed and broken with the stone hammers found in abun- 
dance there. All ritual coppers seem to have been blackened 
over greasy fires or painted to prevent oxidization, and a clan 
design was often incised into the top section. 

Given the metal’s widespread cultural significance, the effect 
of the arrival at native settlements of sailing vessels with copper- 
sheathed hulls must have been dynamic. The pictograph of the 


European ship at Kingcome with its two flanking coppers, one 


attached to it by a taut line, and all above a smaller canoe bear- 
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ing the outline of a copper, leads to speculation about not just 
the ship’s origin and date of arrival, but also its activities in the 
inlet. Boats were traditionally part of pictograph iconography, 
and the portrayal of a loaded canoe signified potlatch goods 
given away to validate the family status. The image of the steam- 
boat Sutsuma, like the canoe form within the copper/cow 
pictograph, indicates goods conveyed to Gwa’yi, and the paint- 
ing’s placement, near the mouth of the river, announced, “My 
family, my wealth in coppers, and my ability to potlatch, vali- 
dated in this place.” 

But meat animals, unlike salmon, clover roots, and oolichan 
grease, were not traditional foods at a potlatch, and their parade 
toward the coppers was surprising. And I had never encoun- 
tered a dated pictograph, although non-native ships and a horse 
and cart painted just outside Karlukwees Village on Turnour 
Island are thought to mark datable native/white events. Since 
placing rock painting in time is difficult, and lichometry, a scien- 
tific dating method, laborious, the copper/cow pictograph, 
dated and integrating modern images with traditional iconogra- 


phy, could contribute to the deciphering of other rock images. 


Drawing of Sir Francis 
Drake’s flagship, the 
Golden Hind, 7578. 


Raymond Aker. 
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The ability to read rock art complexes could, I speculated, aid 
acceptance of petroglyphs and pictographs as valid records of 
native systems and beliefs. 

But .my outsider speculations about the copper/cow picto- 
graph, recorded in the sketchbook I’'d made in 1990, always 
reminded me of what the respected Canadian artist Roy Kiyooka 
said at his unwanted UBC retirement party. When I handed him 
the book I had bound of everyone’s memoir to/of him, he eyed 
me defiantly. “I'll read it from cover to cover as if it was a novel.” 
Roy was not about to accept our interpretation of events as his 
own, and I would not learn to read pictographs solely by working 
within my own cultural and aesthetic concepts. 

My contribution to Roy’s book had been an excerpt from a 
Tlingit first contact story superimposed on a photo Roy had 
taken of himself nude, masked, and holding up to that mask a 
mirror. Layered on top was a photo I’d taken of the two-masted 
ship painted east of the cow pictograph. A primitive copier had 
merged everything together in clotted patterns resembling the 
dark lichen that covers most rock faces. The Tlingit narrative 
told how that first sailing ship was perceived as a great bird; the 
white-winged form was Raven, returned white as he had been in 
mythical times. When they gathered the courage to go on board, 
it was men who were white, and the Tlingit were fed something 
resembling maggots, a sweet white sand, and burning water. 
Rice, sugar, and alcohol? 

Seeing themselves in mirrors, the Tlingit reported to their 
people: 


Strange things are in there too. 
A box of our images, ... 


we could see ourselves. 
At the time I overlaid the contact story with the ship, I felt con- 


strained about the use of any native material, bound by 


questions of ownership and cultural correctness. Still an unan- 
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swerable question nagged: how did one decide whose truth, 
which truth, was definitive at cultural intersections? Who got to 
decide? In the end my desire to know and to connect collapsed 
in guilty confusion, and the sketchbook disappeared. When the 
notes resurfaced I read them interleaved with the diary of 
Ernest Halliday, an early inlet homesteader, recording his first 
trips to Kingcome. I read in memory of Roy, who had since died, 
read through as if the combination were a novel. This allowed 
differing perceptions of events and divergently constructed real- 
ities to illuminate character and event. Conflicting ideologies 
were no longer automatically consigned to separate pigeonholes 
marked “True” or “False” but explored for the meaning of their 
form and the richness of the counterpoint. 


Research in the library of the Vancouver Maritime Museum has 
indicated the ship, painted on the rock face just west of Mari- 
anne’s site, most resembled a two-masted, square-sailed brig. Its 
long bowsprit, obscured by a pink G C, appeared to carry a sail, 
and at the stern a high latticework gallery resembled those on 
sixteenth-century ships. Designed for short voyages and coastal 
trading, brigs continued to be used as British naval training 
ships until the first decade of the twentieth century. The three- 
quarter rear view gives a squat look to the ship, which may be 
deceptive since brigs could be from 50 to 150 feet long. 

It’s possible the Kingcome painting records one of the first 
European ships to enter the inlet. Many trading vessels sailed 
the coast between the explorations of Captain Cook in 1778, and 
the 1792 mapping of the Inside Passage, between Vancouver 
Island and the B.C. mainland, by George Vancouver on the Dis- 
covery and the two Spaniards, Galiano and Valdes, aboard the 
forty-foot “goletas” Sutil and Mexicana. An identifiable brig is 
painted near Namu, on the Northwest Coast just south of 


Codville Lagoon. It is amusing to compare the Kingcome ship to 
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an image of Sir Francis Drake’s galleon, the Golden Hind, in light 
of Samuel Bawlf’s recent attempts to prove that Drake first 
explored the Inside Passage as early as 1579. Bawlf proposes that 
the record of Drake’s journey was withheld by Elizabeth I in 
order to obscure his discovery — and the location — of the much 
sought Northwest Passage.’ I can, however, detect no trace of the 
gunports that would be a prominent feature of his ship. What 
had been painted at Kingcome was most likely an image of a 
coastal trader, name and date of sighting irretrievable. 

It does seem that, like the two boat forms flanking the row of 
coppers at Petley Point, this ship was somehow connected to 
either a potlatch or the movement of the copper tied to the bow 
of the ship. And that copper, somewhat weathered due to the 
bleeding of pigment on the left side, carries in its upper half a 
face, almost as if a torso had swallowed its head. The iconogra- 
phy is reminiscent of an ancient petroglyph in the bay behind 
the rock face on which Alexander Mackenzie inscribed, in ver- 
milion mixed with grease, “Alexander Mackenzie, from 
Canada, by land, the twenty-second of July, 1793.” It was in this 
bay off Dean Channel that he was stopped in his westward jour- 
ney by the Bella Coola people. The finely engraved petroglyph 
shows a figure in the classic dancing position portrayed in all 
rock art worldwide. Filling the figure’s chest area is a head. 

Although the Kingcome brig is excellently fixed to the rock 
surface, it is now elbowed by the name “N.A. Prospector”, writ- 
ten in bedroom pink and framed within a cacophony of other 
names of tugs that have waited there since white men first came 
to collect booms of logs in the early 1900s. The cliff, under- 
painted with coppers, deer, and humanoid figures and 
transformed by mineral outflows, is a palimpsest, the ship but 
one layer in the valley’s geological, biological, and human his- 
tory. 

Rich in depicted coppers, the extensive Kingcome pictograph 
complex has been dominated by the uniquely dated copper/cow 
pictograph. The dates 1921 and 1927 indicate it was painted dur- 
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ing the ban the Canadian government imposed on native pot- 
latches. The native economic system, based on buying and 
selling coppers, had become illegal in 1884 when the Canadian 
government outlawed the potlatch and the giving or exchanging 
of goods within the Pessa. Beautiful, defiant, damaged by the 
logging that had altered the valley more than native usage or 
homesteading combined, the image of coppers, ships, and four- 
legged animals was, I thought, a history painting waiting to be 
decoded. Whose was it? Whose story is this? 

On January 1, 1885, the Canadian government, assuming the 
story had become theirs, passed a law prohibiting the native pot- 
latch and tamanawas dance. Native people, when referring to 
the potlatch ban, usually state that the Kwakwaka’wakw never 
stopped potlatching and that Kingcome Inlet was the site of 
many illegal ceremonials. Was the Kingcome copper/cow picto 
complex a record of one of those illegal events? 

The term potlatch had been adopted from the Nuu chah nulth 
word patshatl, denoting “gift” or “giving,” and entered Chinook 
creole, or jargon, around 1860. Before contact, native people did 
not use the term potlatch, as their feasts with surplus goods were 
originally structured to even out inequalities of food distribution 
and reward the resource-gathering labour force. Ceremonials 
marking acquisition of a traditional family name, a girl’s first 
menses, the redemption of a bridal payment, the cleansing of 
some misfortune, or the raising of a memorial pole validated 
standing within the Pessa. At these ceremonials, the host group 
would display hereditary songs, dances, and masks, and a hired 
speaker would recite the origins and history of these rights. Status 
displayed and claimed was validated by distributing gift pay- 
ments to the guest group. Witness status was authenticated by the 
amount of payment, by the order in which payment was received, 
and by the ranked seating in the Big House where ritual events 
were held. In immigrant society, stature was attained by wealth 
accumulation; in native society it was enhanced by distribution or 


destruction of wealth.’ A successful potlatch, where claims were 
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validated, might occasion a pictograph to mark the event. 


In 1914 the Department of Indian Affairs instructed Kwak- 
waka’wakw Indian Agent William Halliday to inform native 
people that a new, beefed-up version of the earlier anti-potlatch 


law was to be enforced. On September 1 William wrote from 


Alert Bay: 


Chief of the Tsawatainuk, Kingcome Inlet. 

Sir: I wish once more to warn you that what is known as 
the POTLATCH is against the law. 

Section 149 of the Indian Act says that any Indian who 
gives a potlatch or helps another to give a potlatch, or holds 
any celebration at which property is given away, whether it 
is money, goods, or articles of any sort, has broken the law 
and is liable to imprisonment. 

An amendment to this section has been passed making it 
an offence for any Indian to take part in any dance outside 
his own reserve, and imposes punishment for the same. 

In addition to other potlatches the Indians in your band 
have been in the habit of giving a potlatch for each birth, 
marriage or death, and I would warn you that these are all 
against the law and the habit should be stopped. 

No officer of the Dept. of Indian Affairs wished to see an 
Indian put in gaol, but the law must be enforced and those 
who break the law must be punished. 

The law against the potlatch has been passed because it 
has been seen that where the potlatch exists there has been 
no progress and the government wants to see the Indians 
advance so that they are on the same footing as the white 
Men... 

I ask you therefore as the chief of your band to tell your 
people what is in this letter, and I also ask you to do all you 
can both by your example and advice to prevent the hold- 


ing of any of these illegal gatherings ... 
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The Dzawada’enuxw disagreed with the government decision 
and on September 21 replied to William: 


Dear Sir: We receive your letter to us. These Indians cannot 
prevent potlatch for because this potlatch twice is good for 
these old mens or old womens never do any work. This pot- 
latch makes the old mens or old womens good life. Did you 
know yourself it is impossible for us if we prevent potlatch. 
You know yourself these things cost us so much money and 
this copper just like big bank and these Indians cannot 
change his mind. We keep on potlatch until the last day. We 
are already if you come to see us. You know yourself which 
prevent potlatch. We are [not] let him go. 

If you keep on stop us, you come round to kill us. You 
cannot stop these Indians for because this potlatch just is 
good as anything. 

Did you potlatch $1.25 to these old womens each month? 
We ask you what is good. Is good for buy some thing. Well 
just is the same the potlatch. If you potlatch $1.25 to these 
old womens we put you in the Law too. 


—from Tsa wa da i nuk® 


CHAPTER 4 


Red Iron Oxide 


WHEN MARIANNE FIRST PROPOSED PAINTING a new pictograph, 
she had moved from Gwa’yi to work toward a master’s degree in 
Visual Arts at the University of Victoria. Although an accom- 
plished artist in contemporary media, she was looking for 
technical input on pictograph technique. I offered to experiment 
with what I knew of the process of making old-style paint, bring 
the red ochre to Kingcome, and photographically document her 
progress. On the phone we considered the surface of the cliff 
she’d chosen to paint. If the paint was to stay, it would have to be 
fixed by a mineral accretion flowing from above that would cre- 
ate a natural fresco. An absence of lichen would indicate ideal 
conditions, but lichen, if present, would have to be cleared off 
painting areas. 

I considered just what I knew about the actual painting of pic- 
tographs. Most of my technical suppositions were based on 
direct observation and my experience making and using paint. I 
could find no one who had seen rock painting in process and no 
one knew much about the paint medium. Ian Wainwright at 
Conservation Canada confirmed that very finely ground red 
oxide was the paint used consistently across Canada in all scien- 
tifically examined pictographs. No binder had ever been 


Greeting figure, Kingcome 
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detected, he said, but no Northwest Coast picto had ever been 
chemically analyzed.’ A red oxide and salmon egg mixture had 
been discovered on coastal wooden masks and, more relevant to 
this case, on the pair of stone masks from Tsimshian territory, 
held in Ottawa and Paris, that can be nested one within the 
other. There was therefore clear indication that salmon binder 
paint was well known, and many anthropologists noted its use in 
making pictographs. It has been suggested that native people in 
Saskatchewan used an isinglass glue derived from sturgeon 
swim bladder as a binder, but no binder has been detected there 
either.” Wainwright agreed with my hypothesis that the mineral 
accretions that commonly flowed over the paint were in the end 
the essential binder and, therefore, the white rock surfaces I had 
decided were essential to permanency had been knowledgeably 
chosen by the painters. Ian suggested that a lack of binder might 
facilitate the frescoing process. Since native elders said only the 
old-style paint would last, but were unclear as to what that paint 
consisted of besides red oxide, I decided to experiment. 

I had once made salmon caviar and found the byproduct to be 
a substance that tenaciously adhered to anything it touched. Its 
nature was to stick. Egg tempera, I knew from art student days, 
was a durable paint. Prior to artists’ use of oil paint, pigment 
had been ground into egg yolks and mixed with boiled linseed 
oil and a dab of water, making a mayonnaise-like emulsion. 
Properly prepared, it made a paint with great handling power. It 
took a day or two to set up, but when dry was impervious to 
water. Since salmon eggs are more oily than chicken eggs, I 
thought I could inake paint with just them and red oxide. 

Red oxide pigment is chemically stable, does not fade, but can 
be buried within the mineral coating. During the fixing process 
some paint may run or flake, but once bound it will not dust off 
or run, although it is vulnerable, like any rock surface, to the 
spalling and cracking of the stone. Vermilion, a mercuric sulfide 
found in the form of a mineral called cinnabar, has been used as 


a painting material for at least ten centuries, and by the 1800s 


RED IRON OXIDE 


was traded to native people. Slightly less stable than oxide, it can 
be turned black by impurities in the pigment and exposure to 
sunlight. But red oxide had an aura in native mythology that 
argued for its continued use. Symbolizing blood, it coated 
corpses in various parts of North America to ensure rebirth. The 
term “Red Indians” came from its use on live people. Like a 
pouch of pollen or a bundle of sweet grass, red oxide or ochre 
was part of the paraphernalia of shamans, who are thought to be 
the authors of a category of rock iconography with spiritual ref- 
erences. 

When I asked a paint manufacturer for “enough” oxide for 
Marianne’s project, he queried how big pictographs were. I’d 
never seen a complex of images more than thirty by eight feet in 
dimension and was imagining Marianne’s copper to be approxi- 
mately five by three feet, close to the largest single figure I had 
seen. 

To make paint tests of the mixture of pigment and salmon 
eggs that was proposed by anthropologists, I ground a teaspoon 
of the red ochre with a dab of water in a mortar. Stripping 
salmon eggs of the membrane which encased them was no easy 
task, but eventually they were smashed to a pulp with a drop of 
water and sieved through my grandmother’s silver tea strainer. 
The result was a pink gloop into which I ground the ochre paste. 
Mindful of Ian’s binder-less theory, I painted sample patches of 
pigment and water, which dried matte and dusty, and of the egg 
paint, which flowed well and dried semi-gloss. The colour was 
strong and clear. When I painted a piece of cedar, it was as if the 
salmon egg paint had been invented for it.” I applied sample 
patches to a beach boulder and under an overhang for long-term 
testing. In twenty-four hours the salmon egg paint was impervi- 
ous to water. It smelled like old fish. The pure oxide samples 
smudged if I rubbed them, but the pigment adhered to rock 
tenaciously. When it rained, the unbound pigment ran slightly 


where it was exposed, while the salmon pigment stayed put. 
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Under sufficient overhang, even binder-less oxide had a chance 
to become fixed. 

When bound to a rock surface, the paint cannot be easily 
scraped or chipped off. How long might a pictograph last? Ian 
said that under the right conditions, two hundred years was eas- 
ily possible. A pictograph of shaman Quodham in Homfray 
Channel is said to be more than 350 years old. That image, 
recorded in a Francis Barrow photo and film in the 1930s, I 
knew from personal examination had not faded a great deal. 
How long the fix took and how the paint was stabilized until that 
happened seemed to be the main technical issue. Armed with 
my new knowledge, I felt I could supply Marianne with a form 
of “historically correct” paint. She was not sure she had that 
much time. I wasn’t sure any other paint would last. 

On July 27, 1998, when Bobo and I cruised up Kingcome Inlet, 
we stopped to check the copper/cow pictograph complex. The 
biggest copper was five and a half feet tall and two feet wide at 
the top. The two-and-a-half-foot-long boat form bearing the date 
resembled a canoe with paddles held upright as when asking for 
permission to enter a village. There is a similar image at 
Codrington Point near Hikums, the present Gwawa’enuxw vil- 
lage of Hopetown. We stopped at the cliff Marianne wanted to 
use. Rising straight up out of the water, it provided no footing 
except on a small ledge at bottom right. The white mineral 
accretion necessary to fix the paint occurred only under an over- 
hang on the lower left. I turned and looked across the delta that 
sprawled between the mountains. No pictograph or petroglyph 
should be viewed without considering its complete site. 
Focussing on image alone limits its meaning. The Kingcome 
River’s sprawling, resource-laden estuary and its sequence of 
salmon and oolichan runs had provided the kind of wealth that 
supported major potlatches. It fostered a recording of the valida- 
tion, by witnesses, of potlatch claims made using iconography 
readable by all Kwakawaka’wakw. 
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That day, upriver, at the logging camp dock, Marianne, Val, 
and mounds of climbing gear tumbled out of the four o’clock 
plane. We all boated to Gwa’yi and Bobo and I deposited our gear 
at Dave and Flora Dawson’s, where we’d been invited to stay. 

At dinner we talked about native and settler relations with 
their son Geo. He recalled a letter from a group of chiefs in the 
1890s protesting the granting of white land preemptions on their 
delta. After we discussed the fairly recent end of homesteading 
on the delta, I asked him if anyone ever butchered the wild cows 
left by the settlers. He laughed. “Couple of years ago two men 
from the village went out intent on killing a cow for the winter. 
They missed the cows and ran out of bullets. The bull chased 
them up a tree, pawed the ground below, and refused to let them 
down. One hunter had his cell phone with him, called the band 
office and requested reinforcements with bullets. Rescued, they 
killed a cow and hauled it home. They hung it up in the smoke- 
house for two weeks while they went off to town. It was cold, so 
that was okay, but when they got back and went to the smoke- 
house the village dogs had done a B & E and eaten the entire 
cow. We never got a taste.” 

After dinner we crossed the soccer pitch to the house of Mari- 
anne’s mother, Gloria, where Marianne and Val were discussing 
the pictograph project with her uncles Frank and Ernie Willie. 
Frank had been squaring up a drawing for the canvas dance 
screen for the upcoming Willie family potlatch, and there was 
some discussion of the correct paint for that project, which long 
ago would have been painted on boards. I presented Marianne 
with the red ochre pigment derived from iron oxide, and she 
described the template she’d cut for painting the copper. It was 
twenty-six feet long! Although I'd found other pictographs that 
seemed to require the painter to work suspended in air, this proj- 
ect was beyond the scale of any single-image pictograph I knew, 
and the technical difficulties of scaling the cliff were serious. 
Marianne held up one of the spray bottles she hoped to use, and 
we discussed my paint experiments, but, given the scale, I could 
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not see making enough old-style fluid paint. Marianne’s ambi- 
tion having exceeded almost anything short of Michelangelo’s 
plan for the Sistine Chapel, the picto outline had to be sprayed 
on, and IJ thought fish eggs would gum up the nozzles. But red 
ochre is red ochre, and if the binder is not all that essential, well, 
it was going to be okay; if the hygroscopic binder in the exterior 
acrylic she planned to use actually interfered with the fixing 
process, it was not okay. 

We inspected the ropes, hooks, clamps, karabiners, and rock 
drill laid out in immaculate order by Val on a tarp on the lawn. 
Her proposed 5:30 a.m. start sent Bobo and me back to the Daw- 
sons’ house and bed. It was unbelievably hot. I didn’t sleep, I 
worried. At dawn, an impatient Val trundled a wheelbarrow 


piled high with climbing equipment down to the mist-blanketed 
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river. Clarence Moon lumbered into view, Kingcome slippers, 
the local name for gumboots, on his feet and a radiophone hol- 
stered in his belt. Marianne was sleepy and quiet. Marianne’s 
_ cousin, Karajan clutched her coffee. We loaded supplies into two 
' boats and Bobo followed Clarence’s route downriver into the 
inlet as the sun rose up the cliff’s spectacular golden face. Mari- 
anne, who had never climbed, told Val she was afraid of heights. 

Val climbed up out of the boat and headed for the top of the 
cliff. 


Dogs barked at dawn on July 29, the second day available to 
paint. Birds sang trills, long notes, call and answer. Cooler. The 
Dawsons’ dog, Ebony, stood off the bear lingering in the 
salmonberry at the edge of the yard. I sipped coffee, looking out 
the kitchen window toward the band office, the church, and the 
eagle-topped pole rising against Noisy Mountain across the river. 
“Noisy Mountain is the white name for it,” Flora had said. “We 
call it X’up’tso.” She folded her hands together. “It means ‘a 
lett.” 

As I walked across the soccer pitch to show Marianne an old 
photo of a Gwa’yi greeting figure, I worried about our boat. Geo 
had insisted Bobo take it across the river and hang it behind a 
big log in a back eddy because when it was this hot the river 
could rise four feet in the night from the snow melt up back. 

Gloria, looking over Marianne’s shoulder at the image of the 
greeting figure, remembered it from her childhood. “Oh, a big 
full-sized pole. It was on the small island between the big chan- 
nel and the narrow one that rounds up the lower dyke. The river 
has changed so much. That island used to be larger.” 

Val emerged from a bedroom. Her shoulder was seriously 
sore. I gave her an anti-inflammatory with a banana, hoping that 
it might get her through the day. When Bobo and I got our boat 
out in the inlet, she’d climbed back up the cliff, and the wind, 
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bellying out the blue tarp, sometimes carried her eight feet off 
the wall. She hung enveloped within the winged thing like cap- 
tured prey. 

“You okay?” I shouted. 

“It’s epic!” Val yelled down. 

When she came down to the niche for a sandwich she admit- 
ted, “It’s just not my thing. Marianne needs a rigger.” Still, she 
climbed fifty feet back up to hammer pins into the wall to stretch 
the tarp at the bottoin. Stabilization was still needed all along 
the sides. 

Marianne’s Aunt Liz got in our boat with the video camera. 
The granddaughter of Pete Scow on her mother’s side, Liz was 
born at Gwa’yi and didn’t speak English until she was six. Now 
she was gathering traditional material from their area to insert 
into the school curriculum. We taped information on pic- 
tographs and salmon egg paint. Staying here had sharpened my 
desire to communicate anything they could use, since to hold 
native material is in no way to own it. Then we boated off to film 
pictographs that were so much part of her life she’d stopped see- 
ing them. Marianne’s project was making everyone look at 
historical material from a fresh angle. Uncles, aunts, and grand- 
parents, adding to the sense of villagers’ relationships to the 
landscape and to each other, created a homey genealogical pic- 
ture unlike that offered by anthropology or the media. Curiously, 
no one commented on the old ship and coppers buried within 
the over-painted tug names. It was as if the logging period oblit- 
erated memory. But I saw from outside, and that overlay 
(rock/picto/ship/tug name) area and the flip from image to sur- 
face, to text and back to rock, was the lesson through which I 
began to see delta history. 

When Val finished stabilizing the tarp at 4:30, she’d been at it 
since 8 in the morning. I wasn’t sure she ate lunch. She was near 
exhaustion again, and Marianne was impatient to go up. Return- 
ing up the very high river, our wakes swamped the clustered 
butterbur blossoms leaning over the banks. Breeze. The house 
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not so hot. I fed an exhausted Val some of Flora’s raspberries. 
Marianne had had a long, unnerving wait after designing, cut- 
ting, and reinforcing the tarp. Val had done nothing but work. 

“At the end of the first day,” she said, “I was almost in tears, so 
frustrated and not at all sure it could work. But today went bet- 
ter: 

A big dog followed Val and me down to the river, begging pats. 
Another approached from upstream and greeted the big dog by 
lowering his body, rolling on the ground, and licking the big 
dog’s muzzle. Lower-status wolf greets dominant wolf; primal 
obeisance and bow. There was no sound. 

Val said, “It’s like being in a foreign country.” 

“Or a warp of the same country,” I said, watching the dogs. “A 
frame of reference shifts, altering what’s seen and valued.” 


CHAPTER 5 


Since the Flood 


THAT FRAME HAD SHIFTED FOR ME in 1990 when we first encoun- 
tered the Kingcome pictograph complex Marianne intended to 
augment. Coastal pioneer Jim Spilsbury, whose floating radio 
business had taken him everywhere on the coast, had decided to 
instruct us on navigating B.C.’s long inlets. As we tracked over 
charts aboard his Blithe Spirit, Jim’s wife Win announced, “My 
favourite place is Gwa’yi in Kingcome Inlet. It’s an Anglican vil- 
lage with a pretty church. You have to meet Flora.” 

In the 1950s they’d been welcomed at Dave and Flora Daw- 
son’s house, and with saxophone and piano accompaniment, the 
four of them had sung the afternoon away. When they left, the 
level of the river was so low that there was no way they could 
motor back. Dave took the dinghy’s engine off, tied it behind his 
long dugout, and he and his brother poled them down a river so 
dry, Jim said, “Dave seemed to jump the boat over rocks.” 

Dave was for many years the elected chief of the Dza- 
wada’enuxw, whose name Boas translated as “People of the 
oolichan place.” The oolichan runs were shared with the 
Haxwa’mis, the Kwiksootainuk, the Gwawa’enuxw of Hopetown, 
and with some Vancouver Island Dlidliget and Nimpkish people. 
All belonged to the Kwak’wala linguistic group known as the 


Gwa’yi Big House and 
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Kwakwaka’wakw. Earlier spelled Kwae, Gwa’yi is thought to be 
the native word for the Kingcome River. An older winter village 
called Okwunalis was on the other side of the river. By 1887 twelve 
Big Houses were located on the east side of the Kingcome River, 
with a burial ground on the opposite bank. Stations from the 
mouth of the river to its source were used as oolichan fisheries. 

When in July 1990 Bobo had been invited to bring the Cortes 
Island soccer team to the ’Namgis tournament in Alert Bay, my 
knowledge of the Kwakwaka’wakw was largely derived from 
books and archives. Walking up to their Big House during the 
games, I saw a small crowd rise in a miniature bleacher and 
cheer, “Go Gwayasdums Go!” Wasn’t Gwayasdums some lost 
native village filed under pre-history in anthropological notes? 
The people in the stands looked pretty lively, the young men on 
the field far from ghostly. As people carried bags of flour out of 
the Big House, Mr. Alfred invited us to enter through a cedar 
bark framework. On three sides of a vast dirt-floored space were 
tiers of seats. A fire burned under the smoke hole in a roof sup- 
ported by carved figures and massive fluted beams. Drummers 
pounded on a log. Someone spoke in Kwak’wala. A boy dancing 
in a long bird mask called, “Hap! Hap!” A Hamatsa initiate 
wound in hemlock boughs was led in and tamed by an old man 
wearing a large red ring. A woman left the audience, went 
behind a curtain, and reappeared masked. She turned, drew her 
blanket across her mask, and, over and over, emerged reconfig- 
ured as another aspect of being. Some actions seemed serious, 
some comic. Sequences of dances resembled those described in 
Franz Boas’s notes, the masks those I’d seen in museums. 
Beneath button blankets were the shorts and runners of the soc- 
cer players, but the power of masks remained so strong that 
when one young athlete danced, he completely became the crea- 
ture evoked. 

Soccer dominated the days, but, periodically tossed an apple 
or sandwich, we stayed in the Big House until the last song was 


sung. | have a mug that was handed up to us during the potlatch 
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of the uncle of one of Bobo’s players. I’m never sure if I should 
have my tea in it, which I do, or display it as a native artifact. 
After the last potlatch we walked through the dark village past 
enormous seine boats. In the morning, after the Anglican priest 
had blessed the fishing fleet, the soccer players sailed to the fish- 
ing grounds in the seiners. 

That August, at the tail end of an upcoast boat trip, we headed 
for Kingcome. The moon had followed our nights as we slept, 
arcing at anchor, in bays off ancient village sites. Somewhere 
amid the eloquent forms of the land, or on the deep white-shell 
beaches marking native habitation, I misplaced some of the cul- 
tural concepts I had been raised with. I speculated that in the 
gap between the culture that had evolved from the land over 
thousands of years and the concepts of the late-comers germi- 
nated something unique. 

After gassing up at Echo Bay in the Broughton Archipelago, 
we entered Kingcome Inlet at the Dzawada’enuxw territorial 
marker of two whales supporting a double-headed serpent. The 
tide pushed us down the jade channel past avalanche scours and 
thin twists of waterfalls to the painting at Petley Point. Myth or 
record? Whose coppers were these? 

We bucked the Kingcome River up the valley between rich 
brown silt banks, switchbacking through the delta like a text- 
book lesson on how a waterway restructures its estuary, creating 
and abandoning routes through time. The opaque surface was 
alarmingly studded with black stumps, the sides silvered with 
the skeletons of trees ripped out by their roots. Apprehension 
was smothered by the spicy smell of inlet rivers I had learned to 
associate with adventure. Posts, gates, fences, and a sidetracked 
float appeared. A lone house floated above golden fields. Just 
before the river took an S-bend there was a dock into which the 
current crash-landed 7étacus. A sign, Interfor: Welcome to Kingcome 
Inlet, flanked a ramp leading to some mighty ugly trailers. Tied 
to the dock was an immaculate blue-green boat named Mary D. 


Ag 
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A man of indeterminate age, peaked hat hiding his face, rocked 
on and off the boat. 

“Lived here long?” I asked. 

He turned and laughed. “Sixty-five years.” 

“Oh! One of the famous Hallidays?” 

“Alan,” he said. “Grandson of the original settler. That’s our 
house you passed back on the delta. Raised cattle. Left living in 
Kingcome in 1986 when my legs turned bad on me. Almost 
made a hundred years. Come up to visit Randy, my son, once a 
month.” 

Queried about the pictographs, he said, “When we were kids 
the big sailing ship was clearer and there wasn’t all that writing.” 

We headed to the village Alan said was just around the bend. 
Thick brush lined the river and a long green dugout lay along 
the bank. Children, alert eyes full of interest, splashed in the 
shallows. Then a mix of totem and power poles rose amid mod- 
ern houses. We waded ashore, tied the boat to a log, and 
clambered up onto an immaculate village green. I asked at the 
band office for the Dawsons. A woman pointed across the soccer 
field to someone sweeping the steps of a white house on pilings. 

“Mrs. Dawson?” I asked. “We’re friends of Win and Jim.” 

“Well, well!” Flora sat on the steps while we established our 
mutual friendships and then invited us to meet Dave, who 
immediately engaged Bobo in a detailed analysis of recent 
World Cup soccer. Flora’s tea and muffins were good and her 
mind sharp. I asked how long they had lived there. 

“Since the flood,” she said. 

“What! Which flood?” 

“You know,” she said. “The flood that’s in all cultures.” 

“Helen Codere, that anthropologist,” Dave added, “she stayed 
with us for three weeks. We took her up the river. I had told her 
the story about the man who put all his belongings in a box and 
that box, after the flood, stuck on the top of a mountain. You 
look up and there it is. “ 
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This created an awesomely expanded time frame in which to 
place the yellow-and-blue-tiled kitchen, its sky blue cabinets, and 
the view out the window across the river to the long silver falls. 
When I exhaled inadequate words about the grandeur of it all, 
Dave said, “That’s all it’s good for, to look at.” 

“What about logging?” 

Flora flared. “Some of us went up in a helicopter to see what 
Interfor is doing. They’re logging right up to the glacier!” 

Dave insisted logging intensified the silt in the river, which in 
the past would clear but now was always opaque, the banks like 
quicksand. A boy had drowned the previous summer. All the 
houses are on five- to six-foot stilts since the water now rose 
faster and flooded before they had time to get ready. Only one 
village man worked at Interfor, but they were developing their 
own wood lot. 

“Logging,” he said, “is a ridiculously dangerous occupation. 
My first job, I went out with a faller in snow. The first tree kicked 
back and killed him. Just like that! After a month, my pay, after 
boots, jeans, and meals, was $5. That was the end of logging 
right there.” 

At seventeen Dave went fishing at Rivers Inlet. “They towed us 
out in long strings in the small boats and let us off. Made a few 
dollars, thought I was a millionaire. Came back and spent it. No 
work here. One night fishing I saw that the lead line had rolled 
over the cork line as it sometimes did. Went along to unroll it 
and out rolled fish after fish, just picked them up one after 
another in the night until the boat was full. So still,” he lowered 
his hand flat, “like that. Unless it was, I could never have taken 
all those fish. Finally I had five hundred.” 

He was paid fifty cents a fish, which allowed him to buy a gas 
boat. He fished that for a few years and then bought the small 
blue-and-white packer we passed on the shore, which he ran for 
thirty-five years. When Dave had a stroke, Geo put the boat out 
at the freight dock during the fall flood. When the flood sub- 
sided, the boat was crushed and holed. 
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I asked Dave about the copper/cow pictograph near that dock. 
“Oh I remember that. It’s modern, a new one. It was painted by 
a girl.” 

“Ao 

“She’s not here anymore. Molly? Yes, Molly Wilson. Married a 
west coast man. It was a feast here in the village. Man named 
George Scow, a Gilford man, bought eleven cows from the Halli- 
days, $20 each. What would it cost now? Must have brought 
some up on the hoof, ’cause I remember one got away into the 
bush and some boys and girls chased and caught it. Brought it 
back.” He extended his hand horizontally from his nose toward 
the inlet. “Ihe whole valley smelled like steak.” Dave paused. 
“The feast was given by George, youngest of the three Scow 
brothers. Scow invited Mungo to carve for the feast, and Mungo, 
he asked me to go to Rupert and get his tools. When he got back 
he’d lost his wife.” 

“What! Who had?” ° 

“Mungo! To Scow. Was it to George Scow, or Johnny? Anyway, 
he had to turn around and leave, go home to Rupert.” 

“Yeah, Mungo,” Flora added. “He was a carver, an honourable 
position.” 

Dave grumbled a bit about my use of the term “potlatch.” 
“What does that mean? Just about people wanting to be chief. 
Not like it was. Well, we didn’t have writing so people had to 
memorize. After a while you can remember differently.” He 
laughed. “All this chief thing, people claiming to be hereditary 
chiefs. We used to get together for feasts for the four tribes, King- 
come, Gilford, Wakeman, and Hopetown. We sang and danced 
to help the Musga ma gw stay together.” 

Discussing the survival of Kwak’wala, the language he and 
Flora mix into our conversation, Dave said, “In my language, all 
the words that name the world are spirits. The tree is a spirit, the 
sky, the rocks, and me, we are all the same.” 

Flora added that when what she calls “Operation Surname” 


was pushed on them by the government, “My dad kept his name 
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Hanuse, which means ‘going from beach to beach, or back and 
forth, which indicates a lot of potlatching. Only Hanuses at Vil- 
lage Island and in Rivers Inlet, and that’s spelled slightly 


different, something like Haneus. Dave’s family name is similar, 


Hanaause or Kah’nause. The family name Dawson came from 
George Dawson, the Dominion Geographer who his dad worked 
surveying for.” 


Robert “Bobo” Fraser and 
Flora Dawson walk by 
the Lagis wolf pole (left) 
and the George Scow pole 
(right) in Gwa’yi village, 
19.90. 


Carver Dick Hawkins 
with the stone head, 


Gwa’yi, 1950s. sim Spitsbury 
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“Yeah,” Dave said. “Everyone wants a big name: Mountain, 
Eagle. To my mind the Indian way is to make the other fellow 
feel small. No little names!” 

This led to Dave and Flora debating in a practised way the 
merits and demerits of the white intrusion. 

“There was an elder’s conference in Alert Bay,” Dave said. 
“Guys from Gwayasdums and Kingcome. So they say, “Things 
were nice and peaceful here until the white folks came.’ I said: 
‘Bullshit!’ Sorry for that word. My kids don’t like what I say but, 
well,” he rubbed his magnificent head, “well it’s bullshit. 

“A long time ago,” Dave said, “some people came down from 
Bella Coola, killed everyone at Gwayasdums, and burned the 
whole village down. Some Gilford people were away at Village 
Island and during the night, as the raid went on, a woman had a 
vision of Gilford Village burning. She sat up and screamed. A 
prophetess, I guess. These people returned to Gilford, saw every- 
thing burned, and a brother and sister got into a canoe and went 
after the Bella Coola people. One woman, she was taken as a 
slave by the Bella Coola but threw herself out of the canoe and 
returned home alive. I was related to her.” 

Flora countered, eloquently advocating a valuing of the past in 
a modern way, and passed him his coffee. 

He turned. “You’d never have those highways and stuff.” 

“You don’t know,” she said. “You have to evolve.” 

She put the dishes in the sink and took us across the field to a 
tall weathered pole down which crawled a wolf. “That’s our 
sign,” she pointed. “Killer whale high up and copper at eye level. 
It’s ninety years old.” Next to it was a pole with a man, painted 
the green of oxidized copper, standing on a wooden copper. It 
was erected for a George Scow potlatch. “Look,” she said. “They 
put a garbage can lid on his head.” The bricolage metal top had 
created a red ring, like those traditionally worn in the cedar bark 
dances, and successfully slowed the rot that eats into the soft 
centre of cedar poles. 
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Just beyond was the plain cedar-board Gukwdzi, the 50- by 26- 
foot Big House. Inside was a miracle. Two black figures with 
red-and-white twisted rings from chin to crown flanked the door. 
At the far wall, behind a horizontal log drum, loomed two grey 
giants with head rings. The rhythmically adzed main beams, 
Cane with Sisiutls facing both the fire and the witness benches, 
rested on these four carved figures. Not extending to the outside 
wall or exposed to the weather, they remained in excellent condi- 
tion. The rafters rested on these carved beams. The smoke hole 
was supported on the crossbeams. A second outer set of grooved 
beams that held the wall boards rested on newer, less immacu- 
lately fluted, cedar uprights. Some hand-split wall boards 
measured three and a half to four feet wide and were two inches 
thick. Roof shakes were sixteen inches wide. The base of one of 
the grey giants, which extended across as a Sisiutl, was rotting 
into the earth floor. I couldn’t breathe, could barely speak. With 
Flora’s permission, I shakily took a photograph. 

“This,” Flora said, “is the only Big House left from before the 
potlatch ban. Here they still potlatched and kept their house. We 
just fixed it up.” A low bench occupied two sides, and two 
wooden copper forms, painted black and white, were attached at 
each front corner. A representation of a copper, she said, could 
be put up after a potlatch when rights claimed had been vali- 
dated by the witnesses. I found a fair-sized boulder in the corner. 

“We used to have a bigger one,” Flora said, “with a carved 
face. One day a man arrived in a canoe with a packsack and 
asked to stay. A family took him in and he stayed the night. In 
the morning he was gone. He’d broken the lock to the Big House 
and you could see where he’d rolled the stone down to the river 
bank. Someone heard a plane come. He was picked up and the 
stone flew away.” 

Upriver, at St. George’s church, Flora explained a pole put up 
to commemorate King George V. “That’s the thunderbird on 
top; the wolf, our crest; Raven; and the human man at the bot- 
tom. One of the teachers got the high-school kids to repaint it 
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and they made the Indian at the bottom white. Makes you think, 
what’s going on in their heads? And that other pole too, outside 
the Big House with the huckleberry growing from its head, they 
painted that white and I told them it was wrong, so they put a lit- 
tle brown in the paint but left the face white. It’s not right. The 
white wears off.” 

Inside the church, light streamed through a stained-glass win- 
dow and across Mrs. Frank Dawson’s five-foot lace rendition of 
the Lord’s Prayer. The words hovered like breath in icy air. Flora 
sat in a locally carved pew. “We learned that at the residential 
school. They taught us girls all kind of needlework.” She paused. 
“I know what they say about the schools, but I wanted to go. My 
father, Harry Hanuse, had a Big House at Mimkumlis on Vil- 
lage Island, the site of a famous 1921 potlatch. My parents did 
potlatch. My mother, Quin-quill-low-qwah, carried on even after 
Dad died, and she was one of the women who ‘complete’. It’s like 
a divorce, but they keep living together. In the old days a man 
wanted lots of wives, to get all the dowries and stuff. My father 
died, and when I was thirteen my mother remarried. I saw my 
cousins learning so fast and I wanted to learn, oh! so badly. I 
never spoke English till I was nine and my mother never did, but 
boy, oh boy, when I got to school I learned. We did school all 
morning and worked in the afternoon. The boys grew all the 
vegetables and the girls baked all the bread and learned to sew, 
crochet, and do needlework, useful things. I wanted music so 
badly and they gave hours off in the afternoon for that and a les- 
son a week. I practised all the time.” She looked out the window. 
“None of those things people talk about, none happened to me 
or to anyone around me.” 

When Flora Hanuse was sixteen, at school in Alert Bay, Dave 
Kah’nause Dawson, after selling clams to the clam buyer, would 
wait for her by the drugstore as she bicycled home. Born at 
Gwa’yi the year the Powell River Camp came to Kingcome in 
1913, Dave had a big band jazz group, played alto and tenor sax, 
and travelled around on a showboat as far as Rivers Inlet. 
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“In the old days Tom Dawson’s family of nine children would 
go to Knight Inlet to work in the cannery. Just picked up the 
feather beds everyone had made from delta ducks and went. 
There were houses to stay in. No one lives at Knight now, but 
people still go for the oolichan. We thought we’d lost them but 
they returned to Kingcome this year. We had a big river, high 
water, and if that happens it washes them away, but they came 
after.” 

The mothers of Flora’s father and Tom Dawson were second 
cousins, and there was some shock when she and Dave married. 
Certainly in the old days it was important to marry at the cor- 
rect distance to avoid inbreeding. 

“Oh, at first I had a time with Kingcome. I was used to looking 
out into the open and here it was just mountains. The first few 
months Dave had to take me out. Then he said, ‘Girl, you’ll have 
to settle down.’ Now it’s my home. We’re renovating the house 
he bought when he knew he would marry. He towed it up and 
hand-winched it to what was the end of the village. We wanted 
our privacy. It was all brush around the soccer pitch and I 
picked thimbleberries there.” 

Flora explained how Gwa’yi was almost destroyed when govern- 
ment officials said there would be no school and insisted everyone 
move away. Dave and Flora had five children and wanted the kids 
to have a school at home. They went over the head of the agent, 
made the government understand that there were fifty children at 
Gwa’yi, and a one-room school was started. At first there was one 
teacher; then they asked Flora to teach. “I got up early each day to 
prepare lessons. Made a dollar an hour for a long time before I got 
on the pay scale. Had thirty kids in a class.” 

Flora is on the board of the U’Mista Museuin in Alert Bay, 
which houses artifacts confiscated by Indian Agent William Hal- 
liday, brother of Alan’s grandfather Ernest Halliday, after the 
prosecutions following the 1921 potlatch. She’s well aware of his 
role in the suppression of ritual and the use of the residential 


school to restructure native society. When I asked about Ernest, 
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she answered very carefully. “The Hallidays who were here were 
very good to the people in the village. Old Mrs. Halliday used to 
have us for a January Christmas dinner. They had two pump 
organs and we’d dance in the living room. One time we came 
down by ourselves, then home late in the moonlight in Dave’s 
dad’s old long canoe. He poled us back and forth upriver. Oh, he 
was strong, real strong! Upriver in the moonlight, just us two. 

“Old Gaff, Ernest was always called that, he’d just mumble 
grace. Lived to eighty-five. Went in the end to Victoria, but still 
thought he was at the farm. He’d get up early and sneak his 
jacket out the door, try to go out and feed the cattle you see. His 
son Reg was fun. Played the mouth organ, always full of jokes, a 
fine person. Went blind. Alan’s the same age as me. The Colum- 
bia came and Reverend Alan Green, he married Alan and Mary 
Caroline. Eight children. A daughter who died was a beautiful 
girl. She’d slept in that morning. She got on the plane, left her 
child behind, and the plane crashed right away.” 

If we were to make it out of the inlet before dark it was time to 
go, and Flora walked us down to the river. Entering the inlet we 
passed the copper/cow pictograph we now knew commemo- 
rated a potlatch given in 1927, perhaps in the Big House we had 
just seen. Its two dates marked events occurring during the gov- 
ernment’s ban of ritual gatherings and gift giving. Cows bought 
from Ernest Halliday, brother of William Halliday, who was 
actively prosecuting all the Kwakwaka’wakw for potlatching, 


were butchered, barbecued, eaten, and given away at Gwa’yi. 


CHAPTER 6 


Girl in a Glass Skirt 


EXACTLY EIGHT YEARS AFTER that Kingcome trip, on July 30, 
1998, Marianne and Val made their third assault on the picto- 
graph wall. At 11 a.m. they climbed the set ropes, hand over 
hand, directly up out of the skiff onto the ledge. Marianne, 
tutored by Val, struggled to climb at all. It looked terrifyingly 
hard. She had nothing of Val’s wiry muscularity but, fit from 
soccer, she climbed in a very careful and determined manner up 
the porous rotten granite — nothing, Val said, she’d choose to 
climb. She thought it would soak up the paint. I worried the 
paint might crumble off before being fixed. 

Marianne climbed up from the ledge. Unlock the right jumar 
ascender, slide it up and lock it, move a foot up one rung of the 
floppy, perpetually tangling cordura ladder. Unlock the left 
jumar, slide it up the full length of the arm, lock it onto the left 
rope and move the left foot up the ladder after straightening it 
out. Unlock the right jumar and repeat the procedure. We 
floated, Bobo and I, in Zetacus, Liz and the cultural trainees in 
Baba Moon’s skiff. Clarence snoozed. Val was in the rock nook 
holding a safety rope and rigging bottles of paint. At 11:30 Mari- 
anne was halfway up the tarp and a light wind was rising. She 
now had two problems: climbing, and being lifted off the wall 
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A group of Gwa’yi men 
with a large Dsonoqua 
potlach dish and two 
removable masks, 
Kingcome Inlet, 1926. 

In the back row, from left: 
Bill Wilson, Willy or Sam 
Webber, Hummchit, 
Dsonoqua potlatch dish, 
Alec Willie, Chief Dick 
Webber, Frank Dawson, 
unknown, Tom Dawson, 
unknown, Albert 
Dawson, unknown. 
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GIRL IN A GLASS SKIRT 


Marianne Nicolson and 
Val Fraser on the tarpau- 
lin, Kingcome Inlet, July 
19.98.1W 

Facing page: Marianne 
Nicolson climbing the 
wall in Kingcome Inlet, 


July 1998.0 


with the tarp. It was easy to slip a foot or hand into a billowing 
tarp slit and tear it. At 11:45 she was near the top of the design 
and Val climbed up a second set of ropes and pumped up her 
huge pack. The wind remained light but persistent. At 12:20 
both hung at the top of the tarp. Marianne rested. Val rigged the 
painting equipment and then hung a strange glass skirt of paint- 
filled bottles from Marianne’s belt. Now, could they actually 
paint? 

By 2:20 Val and Marianne had sprayed paint through the top 
outline of the copper by holding the tarp down with feet and 
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Gwa’yi people 


watching pictograph 
painting, July 1998.1 
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hands, spritzing each small cut, moving sideways, flattening the 
tarp, spraying and moving. This double broken outline was to 
be filled solid with brush and paint after the tarp was removed. 
Every so often the wind slipped in under the tarp and lifted the 
two women six feet off the wall. If I got the boat right under- 
neath when this happened I could grab a photograph of a red 
pattern forming on the rocks. Val called down, “Marianne’s not 
even thinking of where she is.” The drive and focus needed to 
manifest the vision so boldly proposed blanketed an undeter- 
minable level of anxiety. We rafted up to Liz and Baba. 

“Do you know the cow pictograph was painted by a woman,” 
Liz asked me, “by Molly Wilson?” Molly’s niece, Beverly Lagis, 
lived in the village, and the night before she and Liz had dis- 
cussed Marianne’s painting, linking her to Molly. 

It was now 3:20. While Val and Marianne, seventy feet above, 
rearranged gear, Clarence and I studied my photo of a Dza- 
wada’enuxw Dsonokwa dish taken at a Weber family potlatch in 
1926. The dish was so large a man crouched inside her belly. 

“All sold,” he said, “and all the ancient ones gone. I might be 
able to make a copy, in the winter when I have time.” 

“Clarence,” I said, “three days in a skiff. You’re a patient 
man.” 

“Have to be,” he said, “to be a carver. Marianne used to help 
me paint my carvings. This painting, it’s a dream I had.” 

impressively focussed, aloft in Clarence’s dream, Val and Mar- 
ianne sprayed in the top of the copper. Bobo boated me out into 
the bay where the startling blue rectangle stopped the few pass- 
ing boats and caused floatplanes full of loggers to fly low for a 
look. 

By five o’clock the top central area had been outlined, but 
there was a long way to go. As the two women descended I could 
see from how they moved that climbing down was an effort 
almost beyond them. At 5:10 Marianne folded down into the 
boat in her glass skirt as if there was nothing left inside her. She 


removed her hard hat. Clarence handed her a can of pop and 
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extended a chocolate bar she could barely grasp. We applauded 
their stamina and bravery. Marianne, trying to smile, asked, 
“Do you think it’s possible to get it outlined?” 

“Yes, yes, it’s possible!” I said rather madly. I had, after all, 
spent the entire day worrying she might fall. 

“The problem is,” Val calculated, “we’re about ten feet short of 
reaching the left outline of the copper.” 

She thought she might be able to swing to the right side next 
day, but the left required new rigging. Today’s wind had bellied 
the tarp out so much that a lot of effort had been spent flattening 
it so they could spray accurately. But the colour sat on the wall 
well, and weathering would integrate the image with the stone. 
If the plan had been more modest the painting would be done 
now, but the sheer ambition of the project had jump-started a 
consideration among the village youth of how the wolf legend 
might have contemporary relevance. A series of village conversa- 
tions and rediscoveries now ran parallel to the minute-by-minute 
question of Val and Marianne’s stamina and courage in doing 
the work. Val said sometimes when she teaches someone to rock 
climb the student will get up in the air and simply faint. She had 
no idea what Marianne would actually do aloft. Her first rock- 
climbing foray lasted six hours, and once up she never spoke 
another word to us and never looked down. 

Overnight the wind ripped out the tarp’s lower left rope ring. 
Val reattached it and tried to paint that side, but erratic gusts 
made it impossible to keep the lines straight. Marianne, con- 
fined to the boat, decided if it wasn’t right she wanted to take it 
all off. Alarmingly, Val reported removal was possible as the 
stone was so rotten she could scrape paint off with a karabiner. 
They tried to brainstorm their way through, reluctant to give in 
after so much work, but wind and Val’s other commitments sim- 
ply did not allow them to finish. They discussed coordinating a 
September return. 

Back home at Refuge Cove I struggled to turn my notes into a 


likeness of what I’d seen. Marianne, at Gwa’yi, was immersed in 
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the preparation for the August Willie family potlatch: dances to 
rehearse, masks to organize, dance screen to paint, Hummchit’s 
Big House to extend, and dozens of guests to accommodate for a 
week. On the phone she said that in her dreams she still hung in 
the air. We agreed that the miracle of the survival of the village 
was worthy of her continuing efforts to paint the pictograph and 
my connecting that image to the earlier ones I'd been tracking. 
We discussed solutions to the technical problems. Val was impa- 
tient with what seemed a shifting focus, but Marianne had her 
own way of dealing with her public commitment to a grand proj- 


ect. Val could walk away, Marianne could not. 
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CHAPTER 7 


‘From Comox 
to Kingcome Inlet 
iieaomall Boat’ 


THE SITE OF MARIANNE’S PICTOGRAPH was just west of the coppers 
encountering the eleven cows Dave Dawson remembered arriv- 
ing at Gwa’yi in 1927. How cows came to the Kingcome delta is a 
story of homesteading the valley, the impact of white settlers on 
delta ecology, and the layering of a European social system into 
an indigenous one. In 1894 three Halliday brothers, Ernest, 
William, and Merle, under a government-sponsored program, 
preempted Dzawada’enuxw territory downriver from Gwa’yi in 
the inlet recently named for Rear Admiral Sir John Kingcome. 
Their father, James Augustus Halliday, came to Canada from 
Rutherglen, Scotland, in 1849 and taught at the village of Yale in 
the Fraser Canyon. James moved his family to New Westminster 
and, in 1880, to Victoria where he became principal of Boy’s 
Central School. In 1881 his son Ernest, then thirteen, was a night 
operator for Victoria’s new telephone system. 

In 1882 James moved the family to a four-hundred-acre farm on 


Mission Hill, north of Courtenay, and in 1887 his eldest son, 
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The Hallidays at 
Kingcome Inlet, 

c. 1896-97. From lefi: 
Reg, Dorothy, Ernest, 
Lilly, and child. 
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William Walker May Halliday, became a Comox notary public. 
William first saw a potlatch under the guidance of a family friend, 
Cowichan Indian Agent W.H. Lomas. He wrote a vivid descrip- 
tion of a “feather dance,” in which feathers flew around the Big 
House at the will of their owners, and of a naked Hamatsa drop- 
ping from the Big House smoke hole into the fire. His brother 
Merle’s essay on that potlatch won a school writing contest. 

The farm proved unable to support the growing Halliday clan, 
and on Wednesday, April 12, 1893, twenty-five-year-old Ernest set 
out by rowboat from Comox wharf with hunting dogs Nipper and 
Ruby. His goal was to inspect newly opened land at Cape Scott on 
the north end of Vancouver Island. He met up with his wife Lilly’s 
brother Harry Kirby (Hal), and Clifford Smith, and together they 
rowed and sailed a four-oared, eighteen-foot clinker-built boat 
upcoast. From a 4% by 6%-inch leather diary loaned to me by his 
grandson Alan, I transcribed the log Ernest penciled of the 
search for arable land and the decision to settle on the delta of the 
Kingcome River. A second diary by Ernest records a cabin-build- 
ing trip to Kingcome the following winter. The first diary, “A Log 
Book From Comox to Kingcome Inlet in a small boat by E.A.H.,” 
is not dated, but Harry Kirby’s diary, begun November 12, 1893, 
when he left for the second trip, confirms 1893 as the year of the 
first exploration. 

The April 1893 weather was wet and dangerously windy and it 
wasn’t until April 18 that Ernest, Hal, and Cliff reached Quadra 
Island and met Kwagiulth Indian Agent Reginald H. Pidcock. 
Pidcock convinced them to go to Kingcome Inlet instead of 
Cape Scott as he considered the Kingcome delta contained the 
finest land on the coast. Despite appalling rain, sleet, and wind, 


by April 26 the explorers were in Johnstone Strait. Ernest wrote: 


The scenery between the [Seymour] narrows and here is 
very grand from the artistic point of view but utterly worth- 
less from an agricultural stand point. The mountains come 


right to the water’s edge in a great many places and now 
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that the snow is melting there are a great many streams 


coming down the mountainsides and they just look like sil- 


ver threads from a distance. 


Their eighteen-foot boat must have felt very small in the long 
wide strait, and near St. Vincent’s Bight the trio were frightened — Alert Bay, c. 1890s. 
by a pod of killer whales. The whales, sporting dorsal fins four to The Anglican Church is 
five feet long, breached and dove thirty yards from the boat and _ at extreme left. orm 19955-39 


Fis 
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the frightened men shot at them. In need of fresh food and frus- 
trated by their inability to catch salmon, they stole one from a 
fishing eagle. Ernest, who from the evidence of his diary and sto- 
ries from his grandson was accident-prone, records that while 
cooking the salmon and “walking around the fire to get myself 
some tea I felt my feet slipping and looking to see what caused it 
I found I was standing in the frying pan which was full of fish.” 


April 26 they arrived at Alert Bay, the biggest settlement in the 


The weather and wind continued to be uncooperative, but on 


area, and toured the town. 


The crew left Alert Bay next day and by Friday, April 28, 
arrived at the junction of Kingcome Inlet and Wakeman Sound. 


There is quite a village, about 18 or 20 whites and 80 or 100 
natives. There is a new Industrial School built, a fine build- 
ing. Cost $7,000... The new church (of England) is by far 
the most showy I ever saw in a country place. We visited the 
Indian Village and burying ground. The chief has a sign 
over his door: “Tlah Go Glass, Nimp Ketsh Chief” so we 
knew his residence without enquiring ... The Indian bury- 
ing ground is very gaily fixed up and would be well worth 
reproducing on paper ... Went to see the interior of the 
church, it is a very pretty building inside as well as out. The 


prayer books are printed in the native tongue. 


Awed by the landscape Ernest wrote: 


| 


te 


The scenery up Kingcome is wonderfully grand. It is well 
worth a trip to see the mountains rising to 5 or 6000 ft. 
from the water edge and covered with snow for a great dis- 
tance from the top. There are a great number of cataracts 
passing over the rocks and dashing in foam to the saltwater. 
It is a sublime sight and tends to make the human feel so 


infinitely small compared with the Divine creator of all. We 
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had a nice sailing breeze about 3 and that brought us to the 


river which is our destination for the present. 


As soon as they set up tents they had a visit from the “Tyhee,” 
or chief of the local tribe. 


He wanted to know our business and all that pertained to 


us in every way. In response to his request I was telling him 


tal 


Jane and Billy Sandy Willie making oolichan oil on the bank of Kingcome River, looking south. Bill Robertson of Gwa yi said that the pro- 
duction of oolichan oil, or kleena, still takes place and is a skilled matter. The ambient temperature must be cool enough to discourage flies 
infecting the mass which, although allowed to break down and drain of blood, is not permitted to rot. Oil extraction temperature is critical. 
Traditionally temperature testing was done by immersion of the forearm. If it could be held immersed to a count of five, the temperature was 


optimum for extraction; if it could be held longer, the temperature was too low. Kleena makers wear their oldest clothes as the smell is penetrat- 


ing and enduring. AA213 
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our names and of course pointing out the owners of the 
names. No sooner had I said Billy [Cliff] Smith and pointed 
him out when the two braves said at once “Mr. Hoolacham. 
How do you do Mr. Hoolacham?” I have no idea what put 
the idea into their heads but it evidently struck them both 
at the same time. We treated our guests to bread and butter 
and tea and we requested to move our camp to the Indian 
reserve so that the policeman could look after our outfit 
while we hunt goat and grizzly. We will stay two or three 


days here to look about at the country and hunt as well. 


On Saturday the 29th the trio moved their outfit three miles 


upriver to the village. 


The natives are at present busy trying out oolichan oil. 
There are tons and tons of these fish in vats on the river 
bank and as they are left there until they are putrid you 
may imagine, no you may not, for no nose ever could imag- 
ine the smell that arise therefrom. The Klootchmen 
[married women] do the cooking of the fish, there are a lot 
of boxes in a row by the vats, and beside them there is an 
excavation where the fire is made and the stones heated to 
put in the boxes and thus the fish are cooked. There is an 
old dame who goes along with a wooden skimmer and 
removes the oil (which rises to the top) ... while stirring 
this oil they pick out the small bits of fish that have not 
entirely rotted away and eat them. I also saw a squaw feed- 
ing a two year old papoose. She had some raw dried fish 
and chewed it until it was fit and then removing it from her 
mouth with her fingers, she put it in the wide open mouth 
of the kid. The timber is close to the edge of the river and 
very dense underbrush all along so that we cannot get 
more than a few yards from this aromatic performance. 
The natives here still bury their dead in trees, the whole 


forest round about is an orchard of dead. 
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We intended when we came here to camp a few days and 
hunt but I don’t believe we will. I have an idea of looking at 
the land there is tomorrow, although it is Sunday, and shift- 
ing camp on Monday to a creek we saw some distance 


down the Inlet. 


On the morning of Sunday, April 30, the weather was fine and 
the three men went to the mouth of the river. “There is a big 
tract of land there,” Ernest wrote, “flooded at high water by the 
look of it, but the tides now do not nearly come up to it. It is 
about as dry as Brym Crawford’s and ever so much better soil 
about 10 feet deep. We will go up the river tomorrow to see what 
the land is like above the reserve.” They also needed to hunt for 
food as they’d gotten no game since coming to the mainland. 
“We got some fresh oolichan,” he wrote, “delicious if we could 
forget the rotten ones outside.” On Monday, May 1, the men bor- 
rowed a canoe and further examined the delta land. Ernest 
noted: 


We started three claims, mine is on the right bank of the 
river going down, 40 chains square and contains excellent 
land. There is not enough left on that side of the river to 
make another claim so it will probably all come into the 
same claim some day. The other two claims are on the other 
bank. Only one stake put up between them as we would 
have had to cross sloughs which were full of water to have 
put up the remainder. We tossed up for the claims and they 
fell as stated. Hal has the lower and Cliff the upper. 

We came back about 1 p.m. and concluded to go up the 
river a piece as we could not leave till tomorrow. The 
Siwashes wanted $2.00 per day to take us up and we 
thought that too much. We got the use of the canoe for 1 
plug of tobacco ... (Pidcock told us we could trade better 
with the natives with tobacco than money so we bought 8 


small plugs at Alert Bay for 50 cents). We went as far as we 
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could take the canoe and then got out and walked, a canoe 
overtook us and wanted us to go with them and see the 
Chief Y A tribe that lived further up the river, so we went. 
The Chief ... was very busily engaged in making a toy 
canoe when we were there. We all saw our first porcupine 
ee hideous animals. The Indians took us back to our 
canoe and we started homewards. Cliff was Coxswain and 
was showing us how he could steer a canoe. At the landing 
place we were coming full tilt with the current and struck 
the broadside of a big canoe making a split some three feet 
long. It did it very little damage as it was above the water- 
line and could be mended in an hour but the owner raised a 
great rumpus and asked us three dollars damage. I got her 
pacified (it was a she) with $2.00 and five plugs of tobacco. 
We came to the conclusion that it does not always pay to 
“paddle your own canoe” at any rate against another one. 


We are going to leave this place in the morning if all is well. 


Once the lots were chosen, Ernest felt he had accomplished 
what he set out to do and voted they head home, but the others 
still wanted to hunt. They left Kingcome and camped on a sand- 
bar two miles up the river in Wakeman Inlet. Hal and Cliff 
hunted bear, and Nipper and Ruby, disappearing after porcu- 
pines, reappeared studded with quills. Ernest complained in the 
diary that he had indigestion and hated “baching” without his 
wife Lilly. The weather was sodden, and when the river rose over 
their sandbar camp, they were forced to move five miles in a pelt- 
ing rain. He noted their overly exciting run down the river, which 
was “rushing like a millrace and we had to pull so as to give the 
boat steerage way. The river was full of snags, had we struck one 
in that current this entry would not have been made.” 

As rain continued, tempers started to fray. On Monday, May 
8, they rowed as far as Gilford Island. En route Cliff used what 
Ernest called “unparliamentary language” towards him and he 
vowed he’d not journey any farther with him than Alert Bay. On 
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arrival they visited Reverend and Mrs. Corker, who were to 
prove generous friends to all the Hallidays, and attended choir 
practice. “There were about 30 there,” Ernest wrote, “large and 
small, white and half-breed. One old man named Spencer sang 
tenor. It was tenor with a vengeance. He is about half cracked... 
His wife ... pulls his hair when he sings too loud.” 

The trip from Alert Bay south confirmed my growing suspi- 
cion that the diary should be re-titled “The Gang That Couldn’t 
Camp Straight.” After Cliff and Ernest had another fight, they 
set out in the teeth of a gale, the dog Nipper had a heart attack 
chasing an otter, their water froze overnight in a bucket, and on 
May 14, after camping on a tidal flat at Beaver Cove, they awoke 
with their beds afloat and Ernest spent the rest of the night shiv- 
ering in the boat, his coat having been under his bed. After 
killing a yearling bear, their only hunting success, they arose on 
May 16 to find their boat capsized and oars, tiller, and rudder 
adrift. During the day it took to recover the gear, Cliff and 
Ernest disagreed on both schedule and route home. Finally, by 
May 18, they’d passed safely south through Seymour Narrows 
rapids. Ernest concludes the first diary noting they camped at 
King & Casey’s old logging camp on Vancouver Island, that it 
had rained for the last three nights, and that their late hearty 
suppers of venison, potatoes, peas, and bacon caused him to 
“dream like every thing at night, horrible dreams.” Despite their 
many mishaps, the trio concluded they'd found the land they 
wanted. 

On the return to Comox, Ernest staked claim #142 and 
William #141 downriver to the mouth. Since provincial authori- 
ties allowed possession first and the recording of preempted land 
when settled, William and Ernest were each ultimately granted 
slightly more than 160 Kingcome acres. Ernest’s plot did not 
originally extend up the mountainside, but regulations forced 
him to take land that later proved to contain excellent salable 
timber. Merle Halliday was across the river from his brothers. 
Next down was Harry Kirby. A Mr. McNaughton claimed Lot 
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Kingcome 
Inlet 


Kingcome River delta, 


showing land division. 
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#146, never took it up, and Ernest bought it in his son Reg’s 
name in 1906 and acquired its timber licence #14096 in 1910 for 
$140. In the end the Hallidays owned 700 acres. Baron Grenville 
Lansdowne preempted land on the back slough on the east side 
of the delta. Alex McKay, Lot #147, moved away when the inlet 
became “too crowded.” Clifford Smith and his wife preempted 
#145 across river from Ernest, left in 1906, and their lot was sold 
to Lawrie Lansdowne, Grenville’s brother. 

The following winter Ernest, Cliff, and Hal returned to King- 
come to start building. Kirby’s diary records that he and 
Clifford Smith left Comox November 12, 1893, by canoe and by 
the 20th were at Charles Creek, halfway up Kingcome Inlet. Up 
the Kingcome River, near the present Interfor logging camp, 
Hal and Cliff built a twelve- by twelve-foot cabin into which they 
moved on a snowy December 3. In his second diary Ernest 
records setting out in a rowboat on December 11, leaving Lilly to 
give birth to their expected child alone. He was storm-stayed at 
Comox for several days, walked home, and William drove him 
and Indian Agent Pidcock back to the boat. Ernest and Pidcock 
set out north on Monday, December 18, immediately breaking 
an oar and losing an oarlock. Arriving at Alert Bay on Decem- 
ber 21, Ernest searched for native paddlers to canoe his supplies 
to Kingcome, but everyone was engaged in potlatching. The 
weather turned worse and Ernest, fed meals by Mrs. Corker and 
Mrs. Spencer, spent Christmas decorating and attending the 
church. His record of Mrs. Corker’s tea party, December 26, 
gives a sense of the social structure of the settlement: 


All Alert Bay and his wife and family arrived to tea at the 
appointed time. There were four whites, there were also 
quarter breeds, half-breeds, 3/4 breeds, full breeds, 
Kanakas and so on. Had a very enjoyable tea. A great many 
amusing things happened, some very queer remarks, but 
they were made mostly by whites. The savages behaved 


themselves in a very creditable manner. 
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By December 29, Ernest and a Mr. Wilson had paddled Rev. 
Corker’s canoe to the site of the cabin Hal and Cliff had built. On 
January 3 Ernest found the building site that was subsequently 
occupied by the Hallidays for nearly a hundred years. Then all 
hands headed back the sixty miles to Alert Bay to return the 
canoe and buy more supplies. Ernest discovered the “boys” had 
not packed enough food and called in at the native village of 
Gwayasdums on Gilford Island. There they were invited to dine, 
and to a dance, by the native man to whom he went for supplies. 
This man, Ernest writes, “insisted on making a potlatch of all I 
wanted and wished to give me more stuff.” But Ernest, although 
appreciative and proud he could now eat raw clams and smoked 
salmon, preferred what he called “civilized grub.” 

Stormbound again after buying supplies at Alert Bay, they 
went to church and Ernest writes appreciatively of the preaching 
of George Camano, the area’s first Kanaka, or Hawaiian settler. 
By Wednesday, January 17, they had returned to Kingcome and 
packed their new stove through a foot of snow the sixty yards 
from the river to the small cabin. The next day they found the 
high tide had submerged the boat under some roots. 

On Monday, January 22, the men commenced work on the 
Halliday cabin. There was no path to the building site (a dis- 
tance of about a mile from the first cabin), so they tramped 
down a path in the snow. Ernest, carrying a big water pail with 
the dishes and camp outfit in it, a smaller bucket of cooked 
beans, a coffee pot full of coffee, and an axe, allowed, “This may 
be a cold climate, but I did not find it so.” They blazed the new 
trail and slashed a few trees to let daylight into the house site. 
“We ate our lunch while standing around the dimmest little fire 
ever made. It is a jovial way of having lunch, tramp down snow 
enough to give you standing room then stand in that some and 
freeze while eating. I feel more tired tonight than I have felt 
since I came here.” Over the next few days the crew cleared 


ground to lay logs for the house. Ernest’s plan to make the inside 
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measurements sixteen by twenty-four feet made the logs heavy 
for three men. He wrote: 


There is a very poor chance for suitable logs, they all have to 
be brought a good distance. We got two long ones laid and 
found we would have to hew off the sapwood or we would 
not be able to handle them. It takes 2 hour to walk home 
from work then it is so cheerful coming into the cold house, 
nobody to meet you, then start in and cook supper which is 
supper and dinner combined, no sir, no baching is mine 
thank you. I wish the Siwashes were handy so we could get 


some men to help handle the logs, it’s dreadful work. 


Ernest and crew set flattened logs seven feet high. Joists were 
put in and the walls continued up two more logs. The roof pitch 
provided loft headroom for the children. This second cabin was 
occupied by the Ernest Halliday family from 1894 until 1918 and 
continued in use as a toolshed. Ernest hoped the house could be 
finished in six weeks, as he was homesick thinking of Merle 
turning eighteen that day. On February 16, his twenty-sixth 
birthday, he records that the men: 


Finished putting up frame and cut down tree for the 
shakes. As to whether it will split or not the future will 
decide. It seems that every stick that we put into the house 
had to be brought about half a mile except the rafters — 
and they came a mile. Of course they were not as far away 


as that but that was the impression we had. 

On the 19th he wishes William in Comox a happy birthday, 
and on the 2\st rejoices that the shakes split fairly well. On Sat- 
urday, February 24, he writes: 

Lilly’s birthday; many happy returns of the day my dear. I 


do most sincerely wish I was able to give you my good 
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wishes by word of mouth. We are in the midst of a south- 
easter at present and the snow is disappearing in fine style 


... [went to the house and worked all day chinking. 


The next week they finished the roof, split boards for the 
upstairs floor, and started building a road. Ernest had religious 
scruples against working or hunting on Sunday but was often 


bored sitting in the cabin all day. On Sunday the 4th he records: 


Had hair cut and tidied cabin, took inventory of grub, 
plenty of everything but sugar. Did a big day’s cooking; 
large bucket of peas, ditto of apples and at present have on 
one of soup. Hal baked bread and gave us curried duck and 
rice for dinner. It is quite a staple article with us now. Don’t 
like doing so much cooking on Sunday but it is very tedious 
doing nothing all day as we breakfast about 7 or 8. Expect 


one more Sunday will let wait here. 


The following week they finished the house, laid the floor, and 
completed a chicken house, two bridges, and the road. On Sun- 
day Ernest walked up as far as Gwa’yi for exercise. On Tuesday 
March 13 Ernest, Hal, and Cliff left Kingcome, picked up Pid- 
cock at Alert Bay, and headed south to Comox to prepare for the 
big move. 

In April 1894 Smith, Kirby, Ernest, his wife Lilly, their daugh- 
ter Dorothy, and new baby Reg arrived at Kingcome. They were 
accompanied by William and Merle who, impressed by Ernest's 
report of delta soil, had joined the homestead group. All trav- 
elled on the steamship Coquitlam, which was ferrying rose 
quartz-andesite from Haddington Island near Alert Bay for the 
Parliament Buildings in Victoria. According to Lilly Halliday, 
their total resources were $56 worth of groceries, one rowboat, 
two oxen, and four cattle and a bull, direct ancestors of the cattle 
in the pictograph. Due to the three feet of snow remaining on 
the delta, not all of the settlers’ outfit was moved to the camp 
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area that night, and a twenty-six-foot tide swamped and carried 
away some of their supplies. For the next months bags of flour 
were cracked open like nuts and the dry centre extracted. 

Camps set up, Kirby’s diary notes that he and William left 
Gwa’yi on July 3, 1894, poled in a canoe by two Gwa’yi men, 
Jack and Qua-ma-a las, on the first of a yearly series of trips 
prospecting for minerals and gold. He records mining certifi- 
cates issued for: Wm H. — 41502A, Ernest — 41503A, Eustace 
(Cougar) Smith (Clifford’s brother) — 41399A, Harry Kirby — 
41400A, and Alex McKay — 41501A. Interspersed through his 
diary notes, Kirby’s shopping lists give a sense of the supplies 
used at homesteads and their 1890s cost: “Chalk line - 25 cents, 
Burrs — .25, Straw hat — .50, Flour — 5.50 (100 lbs.), Sugar — 2.60, 
Tea and coffee — 2.90, Baking powder — 1.00, Bacon — 3.00, Lard 
— .50, Shovel & spud — 5.00, Blanket — 5.00, Saw handle — .50, 
cup and plates — 1.00, hinges — .50. Total: $29.50.” 

Once installed at Kingcome, the Hallidays were often 
appealed to for medical help. William, in his biography Potlatch 
and Totem,’ recounts trying to help a severely burned girl by 
replacing a native skunk cabbage binding with carron oil and a 
loose bandage. But once the child became less agitated, the par- 
ents removed the bandage and she died. William thought she 
died of shock. Much medical work at Gwa’yi was done by what 
William deplored as “witch doctors,” and he wrote that late one 
night, returning from a homesteader’s cottage, he heard such 
sounds produced by a native doctor that “involuntarily my hair 
stood on end, and I think I made better time travelling over that 
trail in the dark than I have ever done in day light. I could hear 
the incantations for some distance.” 

Appointed Justice of the Peace of the Kingcome area in 1894, 
William that year witnessed a ritual newly banned under the pot- 
latch law. Men submitted “to being hung up to a beam by ropes 
which were inserted through the flesh of the back and through the 
legs, until they kicked themselves free.” By February 1897, 
William, who’d earlier taught math at a college in Yakima, was 
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The Halliday family at 
Kingcome, c. 1905. Back 
row, from left: Reg, 
Dorothy, Lilly, Elizabeth, 
hired man. Front: Ernest, 
Willie, Jean with fawn, 
Ernie with dog, Harry 
Kirby, Arthur with dog. 
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assisting Rev. Corker at the residential school in Alert Bay. Kwag- 


iulth Indian Agent Reginald Pidcock was a strong advocate of 
sending native children to residential schools, and he claimed 
that Kwakwaka’wakw children wished to learn, but that their par- 
ents saw education as the downfall of all their customs. William 
subsequently taught at the Victoria Reform School and at 
Comox, and he returned to Alert Bay in 1906 to succeed Pidcock 
as Indian Agent. The white Indian Agents were appointed by the 
Department of Indian Affairs to supervise all matters related to a 
specific group of native tribes. Usually men of more education 
than was general at the time, they were well connected within the 


white community, as was William through his educator father. 
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Ernest and Lilly settled in at Wood Edge Farm, dyking the fields 
and raising children, cattle, vegetables, and flowers for the rest 
of their lives. When I visited Alan, now living south of Campbell 
River, he lifted down a 1908 photograph of the family in front of 
the log house Ernest, Hal, and Cliff had built. 

“That’s Aunt Dot,” he said, pointing to the woman between 
Reg and Lilly. “Roy was later born in Comox, but Jean, and then 
Ernest Jr. in 1904, were born at Kingcome. Eventually all the 
boys slept in a loft in a woodshed behind that log house. Arthur 
and Willie both died of TB, nobody really knowing how to treat 
it. A doctor said Reg and I had scars on our lungs. 

“After everyone moved to Kingcome, Uncle Harry was at the 
bottom straight across the river. Uncle Merle, next up toward the 
village, stayed three to four years and then went back to Comox. 
Uncle Will, not really a farmer type, became trades instructor at 
the residential school. Clifford Smith’s wife was made post- 
mistress in 1896, and when they sold up in 1906 Grandma said, 
‘Well, move it over here until someone wants to take it on.’ 
Longest family-run post office in Canada. Eighty years. The 
Smith place on the island was sold to Lawrie Lansdowne,” Alan 
said. “Aristocratic, a real martinet.” At first the Lansdownes 
lived in a large house near the river, but it burned down and 
Lawrie and his wife raised their ten children in a small log house. 
Lawrie, fisheries inspector in the area, as opinionated as Ernest, 
had, according to Alan, an odd sense of humour. He once 
offered to deliver a cow to one of Ernest’s customers. When he 
got there he said, “It’s odd, but when they butchered the animal 
it had no liver.” The horrified customers refused the meat. When 
Lawrie returned with carcass and complaint, Ernest was furious. 
They didn’t speak for two years. 

The Lansdownes ploughed with two enormous oxen, Ice and 
Snow, and sold eggs and produce. Their youngest daughter, 


Rosemary Hamilton, a schoolmate of Alan, remembers poling 
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her dugout upriver weekly to Gwa’yi with a tithe of food for the 
Anglican minister, and she can still sing hymns in Kwak’ wala. 
Alan and his brothers were fascinated by the smallness of the 
Lansdowne house and the strange smell emanating from Mrs. 
Lansdowne’s cheesemaking. Diagnosed with stomach cancer, 
Lawrie, according to Rosemary, staged his “accidental” death by 
drowning in 1935. 

Lilly’s brother Harry Kirby, Alan recalled, “was called Uncle 
by everyone. A sweet guy. He never married but kept a photo in 
his bedroom of a girl who’d died suddenly. He had a huge straw- 
berry patch and raised half a dozen cattle; meat for himself and 
then sell a little to someone in Alert Bay.” A great reader, Uncle 
was totally deaf, read lips, and always laughed at jokes. He had 
the habit of asking visitors to cut their names into a windowpane 
with a diamond. Alan described how it was his habit to come to 
their big house every weekend, arriving by noon or someone 
would go and check on his safety. “He stayed in the back guest 
bedroom and died there the same day Mary Caroline and I were 
in Alert Bay getting a marriage licence.” 

After the family got settled, Ernest started the first two hundred 
yards of the dykes that were to keep the treeless fields from flood- 
ing. Looking at my photos of the fields, Alan was surprised how 
open they remain, very like the way he remembers Ernest describ- 
ing his first sight of them. Ethnobotanists suggest the openness 
that attracted the homesteaders had been enhanced over a long 
period of time by the Dzawada’enuxw, who had used controlled 
burning to kill off unwanted plant species like alder. The resulting 
fields had been encouraged to produce berries, wild crab apples, 
rice root, silverweed, and spring bank clover roots. 

Powell River Logging moved a 120-man camp to Kingcome in 
1913 and built a trestle bridge over the river at a cost of 
$130,000. Deluxe sixteen-foot railcars with folding awnings, 
porches, and steam heat formed a single men’s camp up the val- 
ley, which was moved as needed. This camp, so large the 
Hallidays could sell it anything they produced, stayed until the 
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bridge burned in the thirties. “All the money to build our big 
house in 1918 came from the Powell River Logging contracts,” 
said Alan. “Grandma designed the house. We have a drawing 
with it all laid out. The logging camp loaned a carpenter of the 
old school: measure twice and cut once. That ridge pole will 
never sag, never!” 

The evening that Lilly and Ernest moved into that house, they 
threw the door key in the river; the door remained unlocked and 
hospitality was offered to all. “In the old days there were lots of 
visitors,” Alan added. “Europeans, Baron this and that. Big gun 
men. People would come and stay, go hunt sheep and goats.” 
Ernest entertained police officer Halsey Brant and also lawyer 
Ned DeBeck, who would figure prominently in the defence of 
the native people who Indian Agent William Halliday charged 
with potlatching in the 1920s. 

Alan affirmed William was often at the farm. “Uncle Will? 
Good guy. He seemed an old man to me. I was only a boy. He 
wasn’t so old, fifty or so. He did what he was told to do, it was his 
job. He’d have lost his job. The Indians liked him you know, the 
old Indians in those days.” 

I asked about Potlatch and Totem, William’s book on his Indian 
Agent experiences. “There were only fifty printed originally,” 
Alan said. “I had one, almost lost it to B.C. historian and 
archivist Major Matthews. Uncle Will fought a bit with Gaff, as 
Ernest had been renamed by my sister Bea. Neither of them had 
a sense of humour about themselves. Once Gaff was crossing the 
flats with a crony and a flight of ducks flew above, and of course 
in those days you never went anywhere without a gun. Gaff shot 
at the ducks and bang, down one came. ‘Well, said the friend, 
‘that was a piece of luck.’ ‘Luck,’ exclaimed Gaff. ‘I shot at that 
duck and I hit it, where’s the “luck” in that?’ Uncle Will was the 
same. He and Gaff were down the flats, came to a slough too big 
to jump across, and Will, who fancied himself quite an athlete, 
was carrying a long pole. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘nothing to it,’ and ran 
back to pole-vault the slough. He ran straight at the slough, 
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thrust in the pole, it went down four feet, and Will in mid-flight 
was stuck up the pole. Gravity taking hold, he slid inexorably 
down and down into the icy water. Didn’t think that was funny 
either. Oh! they got into all kinds of scrapes, mostly of their own 
making.” 

Ernest’s eldest son Reg, Alan said, grew up fast and went to 
work tree falling when he was thirteen. Up early, he and his 
brothers did chores and then he would fall trees until cow time 
again. Reg married Francis Elizabeth Bradish, who’d come to 
Kingcome as a schoolteacher in 1914. They had three boys and 
two girls. Alan was born on January 31, 1927, at Alert Bay. When 
he was a boy they lived at the extensive Powell River Company 
family camp, at Interfor’s present site, in the superintendent’s 
house. These houses and gardens were destroyed when Doctor’s 
Creek, blocked by an avalanche, forced through a new route. 
Seventeen kids, mostly Hallidays and Lansdownes, went to 
school in a fourteen- by twenty-six-foot room with one teacher, 
three rows of desks, and seven grades. Then Alan went away to 
high school. 

“My dad said he had it both ways, the old days and into the 
new,” Alan remembers. “Had a story and a joke for everyone. 
Died at eighty-four in Victoria. We tried to get him to write down 
stories like the 1930 Charles Creek slide. It was the year after he 
got the new boat. He was tied up there, waiting to pick up mail, 
new cleats and new ropes, good ropes. Went to sleep down below 
and a snow slide came right down the dock, ripped the cleats from 
the hull and drove the boat out into the channel. It filled the 
wheelhouse with ice and almost rolled the boat over, but it righted 
itself after slopping the bilge water over the decks. Reg woke up 
iced below. Fortunately he had a hatchet for the boat stove kin- 
dling and he chopped his way up. The force of the slide was so 
powerful it drove hemlock needles straight into the pilings.” 

Reg found the men at the camp unhurt because the bulk of the 
snow had hit a bluff coming down, and instead of simply sliding 
down the incline, it sailed through the air right to the edge of the 
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water and Reg’s boat. Everyone went to a nearby logging camp 
for breakfast, but Reg’s dinghy, ripped from the boat, was found 
drifting in the inlet by a Gwa’yi villager, who alarmed everyone 
by reporting to the farm that Reg was lost. 

“Reg was almost always cheerful unless we were really bad,” 
Alan said. “We were full of the devil as children. Couldn’t swim 
but would go up to the big rocks by the camp and dip oolichan 
from the river with nets without getting wet. Sneak off and pole 
the Peterborough canoe on the river standing up, then up the 
slough to the bridge. Once Gaff and Grandma were out for a 
walk and thought they'd get in. Gaff told Betsy, as he called her, 
to sit on the seat. She did and flipped the whole thing over, fortu- 
nately toward the bank. Gaff had to pull Jim and I out by the 
hair, we were going down. We once set a huge snag on fire. Reg 
ordered us to put it out, but of course we couldn’t as it was hol- 
low and flames torched out knotholes and flared from the top. 
Water thrown on it would just evaporate. 

“Gaff, well, he could be tough. You learned to keep out of his 
way. Later, when I had kids, I realized it was a kind of bluff. 
Grandma was a devil about table manners. You learnt them all 
right before you even knew what they were. Very English. Had 
standards. As kids we didn’t speak until spoken to.” 

Alan had always done everything together with his younger 
brother Jim, and when Jim drowned at twenty-six when his 
speedboat capsized en route to Anchorage Cove, Alan, who had 
been logging, took over the farm. Jim had been his grandpar- 
ents’ favourite and his death aged them. 

Alan married Mary Caroline after she came to Vancouver 
from Grimsby, Ontario, in February 1948 and answered an ad 
for help on a farm. Alan’s mother needed help in the house after 
having a hysterectomy. “I took the Chelosin from Vancouver to 
Simoom Sound and Reg took me in his boat up Kingcome,” 
Mary Caroline added. “I thought I was going to the end of the 
earth! But I felt right at home with the chickens and horses to 
plough and draw the hay wagons. Alan and I married in 1949 
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The Warriors soccer team 
at Gwa’yi. Back row, left 
to right: Unknown, 
William Webber, Jimmy 
Dawson, unknown, 
Cheepo, Bill Robertson, 
unknown. Middle row: 
Harry Scow and Alan 
Halliday. Front: Jack 
Henry, unknown, 
unknown, unknown. 
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and moved to a small house now used as a rec hall at the logging 
camp. It was down between two fields and up on pilings because 
of floods.” Alan bought the house for $1200, floated it upriver, 
and dragged it over the dyke to the top field using a complex 
series of blocks to increase the pulling power of the old red trac- 
tor. “Of course,” Mary Caroline said, “we had horses to haul hay. 
Three: a pair and a spare. Oh, we had some times! Once the top 
field flooded on a twenty-four-foot tide. We made everything; our 
own butter and milk were the best! We had pure water from the 
mountain, great water. All our children were born in the Alert 
Bay Hospital, six girls and two boys. We have eight grandchil- 
dren. One of my daughters was killed flying out of Kingcome, 
left a two-year-old child. There’s a gravestone in the orchard. I 
seldom went to the village, but Alan played soccer there and 
went to potlatches. Sure, we knew Flora and Dave. Everyone 


came to the house for mail.” 
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Later, when Alan and Mary Caroline moved into the big 
house with all the children, the little ones slept in the attic for a 
while as Gaff and Lilly were still there. When Lilly died of a cere- 
bral hemorrhage in Victoria, Gaff returned to Kingcome, but 
eventually went to a Victoria nursing home where his daughter 
Jean Duggan was matron. Alan and Mary Caroline thrived in 
the big old house. The room with the oil stove was kitchen and 
dining room with a huge table. “Everyone naturally came in and 
sat around the table,” Mary Caroline said. “Of course there were 
ten of us and so often a lot for dinner. One never knew.” 

Everyone, villagers, loggers, and settlers, would come to the 
Sunday softball game, which was played in a corner of the top 
field that Gaff kept mowed. Alan played soccer at the Gwa’yi 
pitch for the Warriors and his brother Gordon for the Wolves. 

The Halliday supply boat was kept at a float in the river. If 
Alan woke in the night to a real downpour, he’d go watch the 
boat and the river. “If things got too bad, oh many a night I'd 
take the boat out to the government wharf. Swells coming in and 
going up and down and sometimes a spruce root would sud- 
denly come up, shoot seventeen feet in the air and disappear 
again. Maybe youd see it again and maybe you wouldn’t. Oh it 
was a ride! The river always dangerous. Never come down a 
river you haven’t gone up. Our kids Randy and Judy did that. 
Went up one route, way past the big back bend, and coming 
back down another arm, just where it narrowed, the canoe came 
broadside onto a log, went under and tipped, and they had to 
walk all the way home. Randy couldn’t swim.” 

When IJ asked about the pictographs, Alan said, “The painted 
ship was old when Gaff came and no one was ever able to track 
down its name.” He described a hole drilled in the rock near the 
ship with the painted image of a mink going into it. He suggested 
some rock faces had coppers when Ernest arrived. “The painted 
cows were our cows. One white-faced. The Sutsuma must have 
taken them upriver. It was only after the Powell River Company 
came in that we had extra cattle. The family had been ready to 
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The May Queen is greeted 
by elders at Gwa’yi, May 
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leave in 1908. Could eat, but couldn’t buy shoes. Couldn’t make 


a dollar. Heard something big was coming so stayed and here 


came the logging. Could sell milk, cream, butter, and beef. Had 
a big cattle run during the war when the government said they 
must raise something on the land, and they built the herd up to 
110 and then cut back as it was too many for the fields. The 
golden stuff now there is wild timothy, which cattle don’t like, 
but they do eat silverweed. Smells good mixed with hay.” 

Alan is convinced the family would have known about and 
attended potlatches. Ernest was always invited and Alan remem- 
bers going when he was a very small boy. “Potlatches were 
sometimes very long affairs,” he said. “When they hung the 
cedar bark curtain in front of the door, well, you just stayed. It 
was a big rule. I keep trying to tell the young folks that Uncle 
Will was just doing his job. No one in the family wanted to inter- 
fere with the potlatch. But Uncle Will said it had become 
something different. In the old days the big men gave away and 
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could expect to get back two hundredfold later. It was like an old 
age pension. Later you received back. But they started giving 
away white man’s stuff like sewing machines, and the young 
men given to, I felt, had no intention of returning later. That 
meant that those who gave away were poor for the rest of their 
lives. Uncle Will was directed to enforce the law and did so.” 

Family lore attests Ernest attended ceremonials, but in what 
years is not clear. An Anglican archive photograph shows the 
May Queen helped ashore by a chief in a Hamatsa robe covered 
with skulls. Later there is a photograph of Alan’s daughter Judy 
dressed in native regalia the year she was the village May Queen. 
The carved frontlet and ermine headdress of the May Queen 
were transferred from Pam Dawson to Judy. The church’s 
endorsement of potlatch regalia within this pre-Christian cele- 
bration is as fascinating a hybrid as the pictograph. 

“T liked old Indians like Tom Dawson, Dave’s dad,” Alan 
declared. “Full of stories, fine old fellow. When I was just a kid 
he told me of the surprise Bella Coola attack on the village then 
under Noisy Mountain across the river from where it is now. 
The people felled a lot of wild crab apple trees and barricaded 
themselves in. Then an avalanche came down and swept the 
Bella Coola into the river and they drowned them all. And 
Johnny Scow, when he came to the post office, would sit on the 
steps and tell me stories. He liked to fool with Gaff. Once he 
asked him to name all the things the Indians had made of cedar 
bark. Gaff named off canoes, boxes, clothing, paddles, etc. 
Johnny said, ‘You forgot one thing; we made rope to hoist our 
burial boxes into the trees.’ Well into our time there were two big 
hemlocks across from the village with several boxes each.” 

I asked about the proximity of bears. Alan said bears did nap 
under the trees behind the barn, and a black bear lived in the 
basement after they left. “I had an old tom cat who could open 
the back door,” he added. “Heard a rattling of the knob and 
went and opened the door and it was a black bear. It was hurt 


somehow but ran off. I don’t really like black bears, they’re sly. 
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But I admire grizzlies, happy to have them around the house. 
Cheered me up. They just went about their business. Just make 
a noise, let them know you are there, and they’ll blow a ‘whuuff.’ 
I found a bear at a cow kill but, even surprising it so, it went off.” 

Mary Caroline brought out a 1960s photo of their eight hand- 
some children. Tall Randy; Judy, a dark-haired girl; a boy; then 
four girls with golden curls, barefoot in summer dresses. Their 
thick glossy hair and striking air of health she attributed to all 
the fresh vegetables from the garden. Alan laughed, “They con- 
sumed an amazing amount of dairy products. Three pints of 
cream a day, milk, cottage cheese, and of course beef. Every- 
thing they tell you is bad. Oh! we lived there in the best era. [m 
glad I had the experience. Only left because of my legs. Never 
bored in my life. Always lots to do. The whole family went up to 
Kingcome for the hundredth anniversary.” 

They brought out the guest books. On Gaff and Lilly’s thirty- 
fourth wedding anniversary in 1925, Reverend John Antle, head 
of the Columbia Coast Mission, wrote, “The rains descend and 
the floods come, but the house of Halliday stands because it is 
founded on a rock. May it ever stand and may there be many 
happy returns of this New Year’s Day.” In 1946 he wrote, “Here 
we are again after twenty-one years and the house still stands 
and may it stand.” We added our names. 

In 1933, Francis and Amy Barrow, early recorders of King- 
come pictographs, had signed the guest book after their 
Kingcome trip. The Barrows met Ernest at Minstrel Island, 
where Reg was running the store, and he’d invited them to visit. 
Francis described both farm and Gwa’yi in notes he sent to eth- 
nologist Harlan Smith at the National Museum in Ottawa. “Mr. 
Halliday has splendid fields by the river, a fairly big herd of 
cows, and the Union Steamship Co. takes all the butter he can 
send them. Potatoes and things of that ilk he sells to the logging 
camps.” Mrs. Halliday guided them to the Indian village upriver 
where they saw “lots of totems along the street of houses, some 


however being quite modern.” He records he “took photos of 2 
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old totems and of an oval granite boulder with a carved face on 
it.” They then motored Mrs. Halliday “to within a short distance 
of her home, up a narrow backwater, trees growing over the 
water each side. This channel can only be used at high tide. Peo- 
ple from the Columbia, tied to a boom at the entrance to the river, 
visited the Hallidays in the evening.” The next day Francis and 
Amy bought butter, meat, cream, milk, and vegetables and 
motored a quarter of a mile upriver, taking a photo of a totem 
standing on the bank. 


It is a modern antique, but its setting is quite fine, in the flat 
marsh land, with the snow-capped mountains in the distance 
... I sketched some modern pictographs which are quite 
amusing. They were representations of ‘coppers’ in red ... 
To the right of these, in black paint, were the eleven cattle, 
purchased from Mr. Halliday in 1927, when the local Indians 
gave a big potlatch. In another group were two coppers and a 
sailing ship. From an archaeological viewpoint they are of lit- 


tle interest.’ 


The cattle, Barrow wrote, looked like mice. One had a white 
face and another, a very thin beast, would not stand up in the 
boat and is recorded in the pictograph lying down. He believed 
the two groups to the west of this group were considerably 
older.’ Barrow, like many collectors of native artifacts during 
this period, was more interested in a static, mythic past than in 
the evolving contemporary native culture. But pictograph and 
petroglyph sites, unlike decontextualized objects in museums, 
are repainted and reused. A more interesting social document 
than Barrow thought, the cow picto is a public statement of defi- 
ance of the anti-potlatch law right at the edge of Indian Agent 
William Halliday’s own preemption. 

During visits I made to poet Gilean Douglas at Channel Rock 
on Cortes Island, she recalled a memorable Kingcome trip in 
1950. The Anglican mission boat Columbia decanted Gilean, 
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missionaries Alan and Heber Green, Dr. W.A. Tavish, and film 
maker John Young into a dinghy with overnight gear, robes for a 
church service, the doctor’s black bag, and photographic equip- 
ment. They rowed up the river, which the Columbia could not 
navigate, to Gwa’yi, where girls on shore were putting clothes 
into a gas washing machine. After the missionaries conducted 
their monthly service and the doctor held his clinic, the group 
headed to the Halliday homestead for dinner. Gilean recorded 
Ernest describing how “Two miles up the Kingcome River he 
found a wild valley of natural grazing land lying between hills 
and water; an almost treeless treasure in a country where settlers 
usually have to gallop to keep up with wilderness growth.” He 
told her that because his friendly and informative Indian neigh- 
bours helped him and other homesteaders be self-sufficient, it 
made little difference that it took fourteen hours’ steady rowing 
to get to Alert Bay where they went monthly for supplies. Ernest 
said when, after two years of homesteading, the Hallidays rowed 
to Comox for the birth of their third child, “I remember think- 
ing one day in a storm that there was only a thin plank between 
us and eternity. Then I remembered that God was there too — 
and I kept on rowing.” Gilean told how Ernest had a great deal 
more rowing to do before acquiring a gas engine and before a 
coastal steamer began to make trips up the inlet. “For seventeen 
years,” she said, “he made the four-day rowboat trip to and from 
Alert Bay to sell beef at ten cents a pound. For seventeen years 
his beef and butter book showed no surplus at all.” Like the rest 
of the homesteaders, the Hallidays swapped and bartered with 
each other and the people of Gwa’yi. Gilean writes in “The Bible 
Barge to Kingcome Come” that it was a significant day 


when Ernest Halliday realized that he actually had a profit 
of twenty-eight dollars to spend as he pleased. It pleased 
him most to spend it on a six-foot kitchen cabinet for his 
wife. He loaded it into his rowboat and started for home, 


but a southeaster blew up and man and cabinet had to 
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camp ashore for three days. Meanwhile his wife imagined 
the boat sunk, her husband drowned and herself left penni- 
less with the children. Neither of them will ever forget that 
moment when she, still watching the river with grim hope, 
saw her man tiredly rowing a piece of top-heavy furniture 
up to the home landing. 

That kitchen cabinet seemed to mark a turning point for 
this courageous family. Steamer service came to the inlet, 
loggers moved in to cut the big river alders, more home- 
steaders arrived. There was a steady market for vegetables, 
fruit, meat and butter... 

Seven children were born, five of whom (two boys died 
young of tuberculosis) were sent outside to schools and col- 


leges. 


In 1918 a garden of roses, sweet peas, honeysuckle was planted 
around the new house. A generator provided electricity, but 
Gilean found it most romantic with firelight dancing on a wall of 
books and on delicate china and old silver. Eighty-four-year-old 
Lilly Halliday recalled for her the great days of feasting when no 
one came into the Kingcome country without visiting the Halli- 
day farm. The table might be spread for thirty or forty people, 
and all joined in the morning and evening worship. The living 
room organ would accompany voices strong in faith and 
endurance. Lilly described how she’d given birth to children in a 
log cabin with only her husband’s help. When Reg, his wife Lil, 
and their children moved into the big house with the senior Hal- 
lidays, more cattle were bought and the homestead changed 
from mixed to stock farming. Loggers accelerated the cutting of 
the valley. “It is not easy to see things go. It is not easy,” said 
trim, erect Mrs. Halliday to Gilean. It hadn’t been easy the pre- 
vious summer when her grandson Jim was drowned. His native 
friends dragged the inlet for days but never found his body. 
Ernest, walking Gilean down to the river, said, “Id like to start 


all over again. Sometimes I sleep in the old log cabin and the 
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years go by like this river. Good and bad years, births and deaths 
— I never want to forget any of them. They were living.”* 

In 1961, Gunnar Hanson, who had recently emigrated from 
Denmark, was hired to refit the Hallidays’ Mary D, and he and 
Alan returned the boat up the inlet. “Alan and his wife,” Gunnar 
told me, “had little kids and lived in a house on the top field. His 
brother Gordon, and his wife Linda, lived in a trailer. All sup- 
plies were carried up from the river on plank walks over swampy 
areas. I stayed in the big house with a garden out front. Reg was 
sixty-eight, very much the head of the household, and very 
funny. Dinner was at a huge, long, plank table, all the kids, and 
two visiting pilots. No one lifted a fork until Reg said grace and 
started to eat. The living room had bookcases all over and I car- 
ried a huge 1896 farm implement catalogue to bed to read. 

“Alan and I went up to the village to see the launching of a big 
new dugout. They’d started with a forty-three-foot log and ended 
with a thirty-eight-foot canoe powered by a thirty-five horse- 
power Johnson. At that time Reg brought up goods to the farm 
float, which were loaded on a freight canoe and taken to the vil- 
lage. He wouldn’t carry alcohol. Going to the village was like 
stepping back into a previous century. There were still oolichan 
boxes lining the banks of the river.” 

The Halliday family farmed until Alan left Kingcome in 1986 
after selling his cattle. The land was acquired by the federally 
sponsored, non-profit conservation organization Nature Trust. 
Its mandate is to protect the estuary and its intertidal zones for 
wildlife. Lot #146 was sold to Interfor in 1992. The plot where 
the present log sort stands at the mouth of the river was a small 
wedge-shaped piece Reg bought when he planned to complete 
the lower dyke, incorporating William Halliday’s preemption 
with Ernest’s. Alan last took the Mary D to Kingcome the year 
after we met him there. 

Rock art researchers Beth and Ray Hill cruised their Lisa Jane 
from Refuge Cove to Kingcome in 1994 and inspected the Halli- 
day house at my request. Beth returned outraged. “We had to 
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push our way in through raspberry canes. I was so angry at the 
mess left by the tree planters, wanted to straighten Lilly’s cup- 
boards, scrub her floor.” 


I began to dream of sorting through the house’s memories. 


oh 


CHAPTER 8 


Cow Meets Copper 


INFORMATION I RETRIEVED about the copper/cow pictograph 
indicated it commemorated an illegal potlatch at which cows 
from the Halliday farm were given away. As Barrow’s notes con- 
firm, this was publicly acknowledged by Ernest, who said he was 
pleased to sell the cattle for the cash.' William and Ernest’s 
opposing actions were intriguing. It became difficult to see the 
pictograph except as it was framed within William’s enforce- 
ment of the government’s potlatch ban, the Dzawada’enuxw 
resistence, Ernest’s complicity in George Scow’s defiance of the 
anti-potlatch law, and missionary proselytizing. The frame hung 
from government support of white economic development, land 
takeover, and Christian conversion. 

Gathering archival information for a second trip to Kingcome, 
I discovered that a Victoria publication called William’s British 
Columbia Directory, to which William Halliday contributed, had 
made a point that Alert Bay Church missionary Rev. Alfred J. 
Hall and his wife had ministered there to the native people for 
fourteen years and started a steam sawmill and store. Hall was a 
powerful advocate of banning native ritual, a result, perhaps, of 
his 1877 experience replacing William Duncan at the Christian 
native settlement of Metlakatla. When a Victoria newspaper 
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announced that angels had been seen at Metlakatla as a result of 
Tsimshian spirit visitation being woven into Christian ritual, a 
concerned Duncan resumed control and Hall was banished to 
Fort Rupert. There he was welcomed by Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany trader Robert Hunt, husband of Tlingit Chief Shakes’s 
daughter. To facilitate conversion, Hall and the Hunts’ son 
George translated hymns, four Biblical texts, and a catechism 
and compiled a Kwak’wala grammar. But Hall wrote that pot- 
latch giving dominated the lives of Fort Rupert people, that 
chiefly status was determined by giving, and that coppers were 
the means of evaluating wealth. His school was acceptable, as 
the native people wished to learn to read and write, but the Fort 
Ruperts often left to visit or trade when he planned a church 
event, and elders and, “medicine men” opposed his determina- 
tion to outlaw the potlatch. By 1879 Hall felt his mission at Fort 
Rupert had failed, as.even the Hunt family, all of whom were 
baptized, continued to potlatch.’ 

’Yalis, a ’Namgis camp site on Cormorant Island,’ had been 
renamed Alert Bay around 1858 after HMS Alert, a screw- 
corvette of seventeen guns. In 1870, Stephen Spencer,‘ George 
Hunt’s brother-in-law, joined A.W. Huson in building a saltery 
there below a cedar swamp, which was to supply water. The 
entrepreneurs, seeking a stable work force, asked Hall to move 
to Cormorant Island with his converts. In return Huson prom- 
ised to surrender his government lease to the island and assist 
missionary endeavours. Many native people, skilled preservers 
of salmon, became employees processing salmon for a white 
market, received cash wages, and patronized a mission store for 
some of the sustenance they had once gathered for themselves. 
To their employers’ chagrin, they still sensibly went off to fish 
for themselves in the fall, made oolichan oil in the spring, and 
took their families for extended food-gathering trips and winter 
dances. The school authorities fumed that the children did not 
keep to the school year, but there is no indication that they con- 


sidered adjusting it to the native food-gathering calendar. 
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The introduction of a cash economy to a native work force, 
through government support of entrepreneurism, was standard 
colonizing practice. Since the coastal indigenous population did 
not initially need the cash, culture, or values of the incomers, the 
basis of the indigenous population’s sustenance and spiritual 
beliefs had to be undermined. To assist economic transforma- 
tion, the Department of Indian Affairs decided that children 
must be separated from their parents, trained as workers within 
the white economy, and integrated into the imported social sys- 
tem. The residential school specialized in a morning of reading 
and writing and an afternoon of industrial, agricultural, cul- 
tural, and domestic arts. Children were forbidden to speak their 
language. This was considered the quickest way to break a child 
from the teaching of elders attached to a potlatch system oblig- 
ing participation in an exchange of goods, rights, privileges, 
dances, and names. Attendance at these rituals, the government 
realized, continually reinforced ties to the ancient culture. But 
the quality and significance of this ceremonial round was under- 
valued and willfully misinterpreted by the Department of 
Indian Affairs. In an oral culture, the fabric of the society was of 
necessity woven on the warp threads of refreshed ritual. The dis- 
integration of any thread led to cultural unravelling. The 
colonists’ desire to outlaw ritual required native people to aban- 
don elements of a system that had sustained the integrity of 
their communities for generations. 

Interestingly, as Alert Bay became a major winter village, the 
new economy sparked a growth of ritual there. Smallpox, 
measles, and flu had, by 1870, halved the native population, and 
many hereditary owners of names, rights, dances, and masks 
had died. As Sewid-Smith and Cook point out, cash wages let 
people with tenuous claims to a position in the Pessa potlatch 
their way in if allowed to do so.’ In 1881, alarmed at the increase 
in ceremonials, B.C. Indian Superintendent Dr. [L.W. Powell 
tried to persuade native people to abandon the potlatch even 
before the anti-potlatch statute became law in 1885. Powell and 
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Hall were convinced that progress, as they conceived it, could 
not exist as long as the feasts continued. Hall wrote to the Church 
Missionary Intelligencer and Record in 1883 to tell how when the 
Nagwakdahu Indians came to Fort Rupert to attend a potlatch, 
they taunted the ’Namgis Indians, saying, “And so you have a 
teacher to take care of you! What children you must be! Every 
other tribe can take care of itself!” This was said publicly at a 
feast, and suddenly all the children were forbidden to attend 
school. 

Hall described his recent fifty-five-mile journey by canoe to 
Kingcome Inlet, where he’d found five hundred people gathered 
for a potlatch. He held Anglican service, distributed medicine, 
and addressed two hundred men seated in a great circle about 
the lack of the Gospel in their lives. Although received gra- 
ciously, Hall was told by a boy that men at a feast had said that 
his medicine had caused death. Hall needed more than tinctures 
and eloquence to destroy ancient rituals. In 1892 he petitioned 
the government to grant him Alert Bay Lot #4 and it did so, 
specifying that only those “who had given up the Potlatch” could 
build there.° 

The common, as it was termed in England, was not enclosed in 
B.C. by fences, but by being deeded to entrepreneurs, traders, 
homesteaders, and the church.’ Seasonally nomadic, clusters of 
native tribes had moved to food-collecting areas in early spring 
and returned with preserved foods to home villages for the win- 
ter. As settlers arrived, indigenous people were confined to 
reserves too small to support them. The Kingcome preemptions 
alienated the Dzawada’enuxw from traditional waterfowl, 
spring bank clover, and silverweed areas. Settlers cut down the 
native crab apple trees, sources of vitamin C and fructose, and 
turned a common orchard into cattle pastures. In 1894 a land 
surveyor at Gwa’yi received Dzawada’enuxw complaints that 
fields of tuksoos, pencilsized roots resembling potatoes in 
flavour, at the mouth of the river had been disturbed by cattle, 


and a lesser amount of oolichan had arrived due to the cutting 
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of certain trees by the settlers. The kleena Ernest had seen made 
from oolichan on his first trip figured prominently in the native 
diet and was a significant potlatch gift item. Such nutritional 
losses, repeated throughout the coast, are more significant than 
they might first seem. The abrupt switch from a diet high in fish 
protein, unsaturated fats, and natural sugars to one increasingly 
dependent on refined carbohydrates caused significant health 
problems including a high incidence of diabetes. During early 
homesteading years, Pidcock tried to get the Dzawada’enuxw to 
winter at Kingcome, but their increasing difficulty obtaining 
native foods forced them to winter at Gwayasdums. 

William Halliday’s attitude toward the Dzawada’enuxw, his 
belief in the inherent right of the Kingcome settlers to land, and 
what he viewed as inevitable native assimilation into the imported 
culture, were demonstrated in Potlatch and Totem. Describing the 
Hallidays’ first year on the delta, he relates that during 1894, 


we cut a good crop of hay, wild hay from the grass flats, and 
made a stack close to the river bank. Some of the Indians, 
of which there were a large number living on the reserve 
about two miles above us on the Kingcome river, had 
shown a friendly spirit, but a number of them were not 
inclined to welcome us, as they did not want white people 
in that section of the country. They were a wild lot... Dur- 
ing the warm weather in the summer it was not at all an 
uncommon thing to see all the men parading round the vil- 


lage absolutely naked. 


Rev. Hall and his wife arrived on a missionary visit and 
camped on the bank of the river above the Indian village. When 
William and Ernest canoed upriver to visit, they saw that a 
dozen boys turning somersaults on the summit of their haystack 
had knocked nearly the whole top off. The boys took to their 


canoes and headed for their village with William and Ernest in 


pursuit. 
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We had a canoe which we used in the river, but at that time 
neither of us was very expert in the handling of it with 
poles ... At the bend of the river, about half a mile above 
where we embarked, there is a very strong current, and the 
usual procedure in coming up river is to follow the shore in 
the comparatively still water till the curve is reached, then 
shoot across the rapid water and follow the eddy on the 
opposite shore. This was done by the boys, and they 
stopped to laugh at our efforts as we continued up the rapid 
water on the same side we had been traveling ... we lost 
control of our canoe, and before we regained control we 
were right amongst the boys. Each of these wore no cloth- 
ing except a shirt, and I had armed myself with a good 
switch. I grabbed one canoe, Ernest grabbed the other, and 
I laid about on the bare legs of those boys until they 


jumped overboard and swam ashore. 


William and Ernest tied up the boys’ canoes, visited the Halls, 
and stopped at Gwa’yi to retrieve a shake-making tool called a 
froe they’d loaned to a native. The village was in a high state of 
excitement since the boys, retrieved from the opposite side of 
the river, had recounted their whippings. The chief, William 
wrote, asked through an interpreter why he had caned his boy. 


I told him that the boy had been doing mischief on our 
place, and that he deserved it. I was informed by the Indi- 
ans that it was against their will that any white people 
should come here to live, and that if we did not behave our- 
selves they would drive us out again. I laughed at him, and 
said, ‘you ought to welcome the white man’s coming, 
instead of taking this antagonistic attitude; but so far as 
driving us out is concerned, that is a joke. We have not 
come here to be driven out, we have come to make a home; 
we have come to live peaceably with the Indians: we are 


prepared to do anything that lies within our power to help 
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them but our rights must be respected, and we shall respect 
the rights of Indians.’ The chief again informed me that 
they had made up their minds that they were going to drive 
us out... ‘Why,’ I said, ‘the whole of you could not drive 
one mosquito away.’ .. 

The man who was acting as interpreter ... considered 
that a great lack of respect had been shown in talking to the 
head chief of the Dzawada’enuxws in that manner, and he 

. came racing towards me, flinging his arms about, and 
looked as if he was going to strike. An idea crossed my 


mind that the first blow sometimes decides a battle, but I 


must admit that my knees were beginning to tremble, and I 
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felt I should be very thankful if I got out of the situation 
alive. However, I watched until Mahwha... got about four 
or five feet away from me, when I jumped toward him and 
landed him one on the point of the jaw, sufficiently hard 
that he went backwards about twenty feet and then fell on 
his back with his hands and feet in the air. In spite of the 
gravity of the situation I could not help but laugh, and as 
soon as I commenced to laugh I thought I would laugh 
hard and see if it would turn the table, and I laughed so 
hard that the Indians could not help but join in with me 
and the incident closed with that; but I may say that I never 
had more reason to be thankful in my life than on that 
occasion, as it would have been a very easy matter for them 


to have done away with me entirely. 


In 1898, William continued, Kingcome settlers appealed to 
him as magistrate of the district for guidance on dealing with 
Indian dogs menacing their cattle, and he sent them a copy of 
the new statute allowing dogs molesting domestic animals to be 
destroyed. Baron Grenville Lansdowne, locally called “Bee,” a 
crack shot with a rifle, found five dogs worrying some cattle at 
his homestead known as “The Beehive.” He killed four dogs, but 
the fifth, wounded, tried to swim the river and drowned. It was 
found by its owner, Charlie Casey, who informed Bee the ani- 
mals were valuable bear dogs and the Indians were going to 
chase him out of the valley. Lansdowne gathered the male set- 
tlers at Clifford Smith’s house as two loaded canoes appeared. 
Native constables Giakalas and Khanus produced special police 
badges and handcuffs. They said they intended arresting Lans- 
downe and transporting him to jail. The settlers resisted and 
there was a miniature Donnybrook fair. “One Indian had his 
nose badly smashed, another was thrown over a fence, one white 
man had his clothing torn completely off him and things began 
to look very serious. The Indians raced back to their canoes to 


get their guns, which up to the present had not been in evidence. 
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Lansdowne said, ‘Well boys, there is no use anybody being 
killed over this. I think they won’t kill me; I will go along with 
them.”” 

Giakalas and Khanus handcuffed Lansdowne’s wrists and 
ankles, carried him to one of their canoes, and exhibited him at 
Gwa’yi as an example to the younger generation. They locked him 
in the smokehouse for two hours, then transported him to Alert 
Bay police constable Philip Woollacott, who asked the constables 
for their warrant. They replied they had none but that Lansdowne 
was a bad man who had shot their innocent dogs. Woollacott 
demanded of Lansdowne: “I thought you were an Englishman?” 
Lansdowne replied, “Well I have that honour.” Woollacott chas- 
tised him for allowing an Englishman to be brought in by 
“untamed savages!” Since the native constables had no warrant, 
Woollacott refused to accept Lansdowne as a prisoner, and every- 
one went to see magistrate William Halliday. 

William arrested the native constables, stating they had 
authority only on reserve land. Instead of being the informants 
and plaintiffs, they were brought up for hearing on the charges 
of illegal arrest and abduction. William admitted the constables 
had acted in good faith all the way through, but he maintained 


>) 


the interests and safety of “the public,” i.e., the white settlers, 
had to be considered. At their hearing he informed them they’d 
committed a grave offence in having arrested anybody without a 
warrant, but as the settlers wished to live amicably with the Indi- 
ans, Lansdowne had concluded not to press charges. Halliday 
deposed the special constables from office and asked them to 
return Lansdowne safely to Kingcome. The constables, kept in 
jail for two weeks, still maintained they were right and stated the 
sight of Lansdowne “was an annoyance to them, and they 
absolutely refused to take him back with them to Kingcome 
Inlet in their canoe, but were willing to provide another canoe 
properly equipped in which he could have the privilege of row- 


ing himself back again.”* 
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William prided himself that the incident helped keep King- 
come people in check and then noted Ernest’s role in policing 
Kingcome when two local residential school pupils forged a 
cheque. Woollacott sent two constables to Gwa’yi with warrants 
for their arrest, and the father of one boy, a big chief, incited the 
villagers to attack the constables and release the prisoners. Mag- 
istrate J.T. Walbran, captain of the government ship Quadra, 
rearrested the two boys, rounded up all but four or five of the 
ringleaders, and heavy-handedly sentenced them to two to 
twelve months’ hard labour. Warrants for the remainder were 
left with Ernest, who put them under formal arrest when they 
returned to Gwa’yi. He then loaded Reg and the prisoners in his 
boat and headed for Alert Bay. Blackfish Sound was very rough 
and the prisoners helped with the rowing. Ernest later laughed 
that, since they’d had to camp often on shore, the arrested men 
could have easily stranded Reg and him but showed no inclina- 
tion to do so. 

The confident air of dominance William displayed in Potlatch 
and Totem, and his deeply held conviction as to his moral and eth- 
ical right to govern others, were qualities welcomed and 
rewarded within the emerging white colony. When Duncan 
Campbell Scott became Deputy Superintendent General of the 
Department of Indian Affairs in 1913, he pushed William to par- 
ticipate in a piece of social engineering that shocks us today. 
Scott made sure the anti-potlatch law was tweaked until Indian 
Agents were able to charge, prosecute, and sentence offenders in 
defence of colonizing policies. The opportunity to guide the des- 
tiny of an entire generation of Kwak’wala-speaking people 
allowed William’s belief in his own wisdom to get the better of 
good sense. Although he knew a great deal about native culture, 
as Potlatch and Totem shows, William was never able to accept that 
indigenous people had their own slant on community. Given 
William’s position as magistrate, judge, and jury, he was a dan- 
gerous adversary. Arguments overheard by his grandnephew 
Alan when William visited Ernest at Kingcome attest to some 
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split in sympathy between the two. For the most part Ernest, 
while maintaining his relationship to the white culture, of neces- 
sity and character interacted with the life of his neighbours. But 
Scott, like Hall, was determined to force native people into a new 
political and cultural system through law if example was not 
enough. And the laws William was required to enforce as Indian 
Agent victimized and criminalized many innocent people. 
Poet/bureaucrat Scott’s communications to and from Halli- 
day, found in the Department of Indian Affairs’ file of letters 
regarding the potlatch, form an uncomfortable pendant to his 
“lo the poor Indian!” poems often taught in schools.’ Scott’s 
administration totally ignored the many eloquent native appeals 
that form part of those files, and these are still seldom quoted in 
histories of the anti-potlatch law. To oppose Scott and William 
took courage. Educated and literate, they had the ear of the leg- 
islators; the native people did not. Like the powerless anywhere, 
tribal people learned that the hopelessness bred by being barred 
from managing one’s own affairs led to paralyzing despair. 
However, despite the stiffening of legal penalties against it, the 
potlatch survived because the Kwakwaka’wakw believed that to 
surrender to the anti-potlatch law was to destroy their social and 
economic system. Ceremonies were fragmented into separate 
events, and gatherings arranged in new ways. After sports days, 
the elders taught the soccer players to dance and sing, perhaps 
“shook hands with their friends with money,” called it the sports 
field fund, and carried on. Ceremonials continued up the King- 
come River all during William’s tenure, amongst the very 
settlers he considered his allies. Whether it was Ernest, members 
of his family, or the Quaker Lawrie Lansdowne’s family who 
warned Gwa’yi of William’s plans and impending visits is not 
really important. Ernest went to Alert Bay almost bimonthly 
according to all reports, and since all village mail was sent from 
and retrieved at the Halliday post office, no member of the 
household could have been totally oblivious to official or native 


communications. According to Alan, it was impossible not to 
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notice dozens of canoes travelling the river in front of the house 
and a sudden village population explosion. If Ernest and Lilly 
simply looked the other way, they took a stance. 

What was it like to see ancient ceremonies dismissed and your 
territory given to strangers backed by incomprehensible laws? 
The ’Namgis people wrote to Scott on April 6, 1919, explaining 
how the old traditions now outlawed had evolved from the land 


and why they wished them to continue. 


Sir; We all know that things are changing. In the old days 
the only things that counted were such things as food, 
dried fish, roots, berries and things of that nature. A chief 
in those days would get possession of all these things and 
would pass them on to those who had not got any, and in 
many instances would call another tribe and help them out 
too. We wish to continue this custom. In the old days when 
feasts were given, those who remained at home were 
remembered and those who attended would carry stuff 
home for their wives and children ... and we want to have 


the same thing today. 


They explained they liked big fires at their feasts to commemo- 
rate how they’d trained a man known as a deer. “[We] split up 
some pitch wood and gave it to him so that when this was set on 
fire he could carry it back to us.” Indians then, they stated, “spe- 
cialised in some particular branch of work, some were trained to 
make canoes, some to hunt, some to catch fish, some to dry fish, 
some to get material to make our clothes, then we divided this up 
amongst the others. This was the beginning of our feasts of giv- 
ing away.” At that time there were no rivers for the fish to come to 
and a man known as Omath (the Raven) borrowed a sea lion 
bladder and travelled, “and when he found a suitable place he 
would break the bladder and let some of the water run, this made 
all the rivers, he did this so that the salmon would go up for the 
people to use, so that they could get it to dry and have a feast.” 
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They described how men came into the world first as animals 
and birds, and that the ’N amgis now had dances like the cedar 
bark dance during which they acted a part so that all those watch- 
ing could understand what the dances referred to in the past. 


Omath had a dance called “towheet”, he was tiresd in 
limbs and cedar brush and we still want to keep up this 
dance. These things happened, so we have been told by our 
forefathers, before the flood, and after the flood these ani- 


mals and birds were changed into men... 


A man called Kwunoosala, they recalled, a thunderbird, took 
off his feathers and let them blow up into the air and this left 
him as a man. 


Omath was the chief over all of these and he gathered up 
all these feathers and tied them into bunches and gave 
them to his people, after that he got skins such as Martin, 
Mink, Coon, Beaver, and sewed them up to make blankets 
and he invited all his people and gave these things to the 
people that he invited and he distributed these cedar 
boards, paddles, Indian wedges and mats after the fur was 
given away. He also found out that yellow cedar bark was 
good to make clothes, so he had his people get the yellow 
cedar bark and beat it with a club to make it soft and made 
dresses of it, that’s why we use the cedar bark today, when 
we are giving away. 

After this a ship came in with some white men... They 
bought our furs and gave us in exchange blankets and 
tobacco and many other things and the chiefs gave them 
away to the rest of the tribe, and this is the habit that we 
have kept up ever since. 

We now come to the part that affects us most in this cus- 
tom, not only us, but all the other tribes. In those days 


people that had sons to marry or maybe wanted a wife him- 
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self would hear of another man’s daughter, and would want 
to marry her, particularly if she was of a chief’s family. 
When the young couple are married, the father of the 
woman would give to his daughter’s husband canoes, food, 
a name, and other different things which have a part in our 
dances, and a copper. This is what the man gets when he is 
married to a woman and that is what has been passed on 
until today. The bridegroom would give a feast with what 
he got and would invite everyone from his own tribe or 
other tribes to partake of what had been given to him, and 
we wish to continue this custom as it helps our old people 
and young people as well. Each one gets his share and can 
use it for his own purposes, either to get clothing or other 
things. The coppers that we got in those days were different 
from those we got from the white men. These coppers were 
as they were found, only beaten out with a hammer and we 


have a lot of money invested in them. 


The letter stresses that the copper is the main holder of their 
customs and its value increases when it moves on to others. The 
copper forms the chief strength of a man who gives a feast since 
he sells the copper and uses what he receives to fund the feast. 


All the other things that we have would be quite useless to 
us if the copper is thrown out of our custom, it is used in 
marriages in order to get the things to give the feast. If a 
father would die and leave the copper to his son who would 
hold it until he thought it time to sell, then he’ll figure out 
what it will bring. When he is finished figuring he will call 
all the people together and will dance for them and give 
what it is worth and afterwards, whatever is given away, if 
any of the other chiefs return it to him, it will be of use to 
him for many years. These coppers are sold for a large sum 
of money, and none will force a person who sells it to give it 


all away, so that he always has considerable left for his own 
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use. When a man buys a copper he pays a deposit on it and 
the next man may buy from him and pay a deposit on an 
increased valuation and so on. It may be through the hands 
of four or five and still payment may not be completed. If 
our custom is done away with these coppers will be useless, 
and will entail a big loss, as all those who have an interest in 
them will lose all they have put in. Each tribe has its own 


coppers, and each copper has its own value. 


They point out that when Europeans came, and they earned 
cash for their labour, they invested savings in coppers much as 
whites would do with a bank. They always expected to receive 
more back as a kind of interest than they had put in. 


We do not want to fight the government, nor do we expect 
the government to repay us the price of the coppers, but we 
do ask to be let alone and left free to follow our own old 
ways and these coppers represent the chief things in our 
customs. 

We would ask you therefore to take these matters into 
consideration and remove from the statute books that part 
of section 149 [of the Indian Act] that relates to our giving 


away at our feasts and festivals.”"° 


Of thirty-one coppers the letter listed, they valued the one 
called Jumkwalata as being worth $27,650 in invested cash. 

Native people knew the anti-potlatch law was a serious threat 
to their culture, but the new economic incursions onto native 
territory also threatened traditional practices. ‘The logging rail- 
way bridge, twelve miles up the Kingcome River, and a railway 
extending back thirty-six miles were built in 1910 and operated 
until 1932 by Jack O’Brian for the Powell River Company. Logs 
were towed to Powell River in flat booms by Kingcome Naviga- 
tion steam tugs, the largest on the coast. By buying supplies for 
the large camp from the Hallidays and paying for water from 


Logging bridge and 
locomotive, Kingcome 
River, c. 1975. 


Courtesy Alan Halliday 
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their waterfall, O’Brian transformed the family fortunes. But the 


logging that benefited the settlers further disrupted native food 
sources. 

After the logging company arrived, deputations of native peo- 
ple visited William saying the river and the oolichan runs were 
being ruined. They asked that the logging company suspend 
operations, at least while the fish were running. William’s reply, 
suggesting the people turn to purchased foods, privileges log- 
ging economics over native food gathering and trade. Oolichan, 
a major trade item, was traditionally consumed with dried fish, 
salmon roe, or tuksoos roots. Shoals of the fish had always come 
up the Kingcome River in April and May. Scores of sea lions 
would blockade the river mouth and thousands of seagulls 
swooped and dived to catch the fish. Twenty tons of the fish 
could be taken in twenty-four hours in funnel-shaped fences or 


stinging nettle nets, then scooped in baskets onto shore. After 
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the rendering Ernest describes in his diary, kleena was skimmed 
off into kelp bulb containers and coiled in wooden boxes. Since 
not all rivers attracted oolichan, these boxes were traded along 
the coast and to interior tribes along what were known, as a 
result, as grease trails. A terrifying law ruled that no woman who 
was pregnant or having her menses could travel on waters in 
which oolichan were found. If she did she could be stoned to 
death, her body burnt to ashes, and these thrown into the river 
to purify it. When Dave’s niece Rita Dawson lived at Gwa’yi in 
the 1950s there was still a designated keeper of the oolichan fish- 
ery, who would place a staff in the river when the fish first 
appeared and allow a certain amount to go upriver; when he 
removed the staff, fishing could begin. Watching young men 
bucket the fish from the river, Rita, fourteen, thought this 
looked like fun and joined them. Her father was furious and 
demanded she stay home as they didn’t have enough money to 
give a potlatch to remove any disgrace. 

The Dzawada’enuxw chief made a presentation, sometime 
between 1913 and 1916, to Commissioner Shaw of the McKenna- 
McBride Royal Commission. The Commission, which often 
took applications from indigenous groups in Chinook, in which 
William was fluent, had been deputized by the Department of 
Indian Affairs to review the boundaries of native reserve lands. 
The chief complained that since homesteaders had cut down the 
trees and destroyed their ancient root-gathering place with cat- 
tle, it was now useless to look there for tuksoos roots or the crab 
apples once preserved in boxes for the winter. He said the pigs 
and the cattle belonging to the settlers came on the reserve and 
ate up oolichan stacked in boxes, and cattle ate the gardens 
planted behind the native houses. When the homesteaders were 
asked to keep their cattle at home, they paid no attention. The 
chief asked why a man named Taylor had been allowed to cut 
down and sell trees from marked reserve land. One of his major 
points had to do with the necessity of burying their dead in trees 


and placing their houses on pilings because of flooding. Loggers, 
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he said, had made their camp right on their burying place, even 


though they saw the graves there. 


This burying place is an old one ... we used to put the 
dead on the limbs of those trees. Some of them were fresh, 
and they [the loggers] commenced to clear that land by cut- 
ting those trees down where the dead were, and those trees 
fell on the ground, and many of them fell into the river, and 
the bodies of the dead on those trees were just floating 
about there in a little bay on one corner of the river... and 
then my people sent me here to tell what had been done to 
our dead... On my arrival here I found this room here full 
of people ... I saw Mr. Halliday ... and when I laid my 
complaint to him telling him how much my people were 
grieved for their dead... he told me that he could not help 
me; that there was no law for it, and I begged him to give 
me some papers .*.. to show to these white men up there 
that I might have some protection for my dead, but he did 
not ... all the people were waiting for our return, expect- 
ing Mr. Halliday to come along with me, these bodies were 
floating around in the water, but Mr. Halliday did not come 

. and when the freshet came on the river, those bodies 


were carried out of the river. 


He stated that the new railway bridge had boards nailed from 
one side of the river to the other, and although water flowed 
through, it made canoe movement upriver impossible when the 
river was high and created difficulties for spawning fish, which 
seemed to him less each year. He finished his testimony by 
claiming the whole length of the river from its mouth to its 
source; the land on both sides where their forefathers had their 
fishing ground; lands at Gwa’yi where they had twenty-five 
houses; Reserve #1 at Gwayasdums where they had eighteen 
houses and lived three to four months a year; Charles Creek for 


a camp site; Waselas in Wakeman; Batlki in Bellisle Sound; 
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Awakglalan in Shawl Bay with two houses; Leik with one house; 
Kawagas on the north shore of Simoom Sound with one house; 
Kukwapa on Insect Island, the site of a huge ancient village; and 


Waluk where they made canoes. He asked for a land opposite 
Gwa’yi for a burial area. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Bears? Fiddlesticks! 


THE ADVENTURES OF THE KINGCOME HALLIDAYS are, of course, a 
“wonderful story,” but interwoven with native reaction to the 
delta changes, the tale becomes more complex than the “romance 
of the pioneer” way it has been presented. Gilean Douglas wrote 
about the much-respected Ernest and Lilly as if William didn’t 
exist and Gwa’yi was a Coast Mission sub-plot. William has been 
pilloried by native people and contemporary social scientists 
detached from Scott’s agenda, and the Kingcome Hallidays con- 
fused with William acting out DIA orders. Alan said, “Writing 
about it all, they make it something different from what it was. It 
was just ordinary life.” 

What was it like to try to sustain families in what seemed to 
early settlers an almost insurmountable wilderness downstream 
from the Dzawada’enuxw, whose competence had made it home 
since the Flood? I wanted to live that question on the Kingcome 
delta, to sleep in the Halliday house and talk again to people at 
Gwa’yi. 

When Alan sold the Halliday lands in 1986, it was his under- 
standing that the family house would be maintained as a lodge. 
The property administrators, Nature Trust, more intent on 
maintaining wildlife habitat than human heritage sites, had 


Halliday farm house and 
barn, Kingcome Inlet, 


79.935. 0K 
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decided to let the house “return to nature.” Nonetheless the 
Trust permitted my use of the house in 1995. Alan warned that 
the oil stove was no longer usable, the dormer room probably 
leaked, but the fireplace would work. Since he’d replaced the 
“mud sill” foundation in the 1960s he felt the house was essen- 
tially sound. 

When I told Mary Caroline that everyone had warned me I'd 
have to carry a gun whenever I was outside the house to protect 
myself from bears, she exclaimed, “Bears? Fiddlesticks!” She 
paused. “Now a cougar, that’s another matter. Once a cougar 
killed all our chickens. Didn’t eat them, just left them dead. 
Raised eight children at Kingcome and never once had a bear 
problem.” 

Cindy, timekeeper at Kingcome’s Interfor Logging Camp, 
inspected the old house for me. “Pretty rough,” she reported on 
the phone. “Left a terrible mess by the tree planters. Bring pep- 
per spray. There are three black bears, a mama grizzly with two 
large cubs, and we’ve seen a cougar.” 

This was a little more Wild Kingdom than I had anticipated, and 
I asked my pal Dustin Keller to stock up on bear repellant and 
bells. I phoned Flora and asked for the Dawsons’ help tracking 
interaction between the Dzawada’enuxw and the homesteaders. 
On August 3, Bobo and I headed Tetacus upcoast from Refuge 
Cove in Desolation Sound to Kingcome. After an overnight stop 
at Forward Harbour, we stopped for a last gas-up at Echo Bay on 
Gilford Island and I wandered into the old hotel. Once the Spils- 
burys had met some people they knew from Gwa’yi in the hotel 
pub. “After some talk,” Win said, “one man rose from his chair 
and began to dance, becoming a bear.” It was perhaps that or 
some similar transformation I felt when I entered the ram- 
shackle building. Spectral events stood up and plucked at my 
coat like the Ancient Mariner himself. 

Our inlet route was cheerfully flat all the way to Wakeman 
Sound; then the wind kicked up a bit, pushing us on. Ahead, 


where river silt infiltrated the sea, the sun turned the horizon 
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lemon yellow. At Petley Point, the previous day’s rain had intensi- 
fied the copper/cow pictograph’s faded forms and made the 
images almost as clear as in Barrow’s 1933 photograph. There 
was something endlessly invigorating about the fierce coppers 
confronting the lightly stepping charcoal cows. The site, the 
painting’s scale, and the subject matter’s relation to culturally 
transforming events made the painting seem historically pivotal. 

Disagreeing on which of the many mouths of the river to 
enter, we hit a sandbar, backed off, and then wound up the main 
channel between high, flowertopped banks. Dazed with sea, 
speed, and hunger we attached ourselves to Interfor’s dock and 
found Cindy in the camp office. She and wolf/dog Sabre toured 
us round camp to the cookhouse, where we all ate chocolate 
eclairs as a mechanic reported that a cougar prowling the log 
sort had refused to go away until paper was set on fire in its face. 

We slapped at the huge horseflies known as bulldogs while 
waiting on the dock for a truck. Planes came and went. Carver 
Clarence Moon, seeing his nephew off, talked about the elders’ 
conference they'd had about their traditions, which was leading 
to the carving of a canoe from a log donated by Interfor. A boat 
came round the bend from the village, filled with boys who shot 
off a gun a couple of times. Clarence raised his head, looked 
hard. “Just shootin’ I guess.” Dustin appeared, having flown in 
earlier with an obliging pilot who'd circled the Halliday farm so 
he could take aerial photos. Cindy drove a pickup onto the dock, 
we loaded our kit and headed the mile to the old house. 

The rotten porch piled with mouldering junk was daunting, 
the house thick with dirt and debris. I unleashed the rags, spray 
cleaner, broom, dustpan, and rolls of plastic Beth’s report had 
prescribed. Dustin stapled mesh to broken windows. Fragments 
of chairs, tables, a bench, and two cupboards emerged. Was one 
the six-foot cupboard rowed by Ernest from Alert Bay? What era 
were we looking at? Suddenly we were the observed. Two men, 


as surprised to see us in the house as we were to see them in the 
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yard, had arrived in the valley to chart how the spacing of 
replanted trees provided inadequate winter cover for grizzlies. 

Dustin and I assembled dinner while Bobo swept out two 
upstairs bedrooms. Retiring between the rampant foliage embrac- 
ing the house and an attic full of bats, we sank into our personal 
musings, and thinking I wouldn’t sleep, I woke into the pale 
morning; into a house waiting, as if holding its breath, about to 
Say = 

I can face anything if I have my coffee, so crept downstairs 
through the cobwebs to tackle the propane stove. I drank my 
brew in front of four long living room windows filled with a bil- 
lowing green sea of the salmonberry reclaiming the old garden. 
A quince offered hard fruit through an opening. The morning 
carried a faint machine noise to the house periodically, but the 
dominant silence was a Cagean composition structured by the 
distantly spaced logging trucks that roared to and from the log 
dump. I looped watercolour onto paper to capture a house being 
swallowed and a swallow nested in a mud vase high in the 
dormer room above a sign lettered “Happiness multiplies as you 
divide and share.” 

Everything in the house sort of worked. An outer door was 
missing, So we propped up a board and shoved a dresser against 
it. ‘The front door insisted on a six-inch gap and the porch stairs 
were rotten. The house was dusty, no doubt unsanitary, but 
when the sun arced from room to room, each was highlighted 
like an historical exhibit. Through primrose, ochre, and pista- 
chio topcoats bled the filigree and tendril of wallpaper layers 
beneath. The floors were littered with a paper archive of inlet life 
that Dustin stacked into what began to resemble an unbound 
novel. Chapter X, a brittle copy of the Victoria Daily Times, Sep- 
tember 10, 1927, featured, above a photograph of U.S. President 
Calvin Coolidge, a story entitled “Connell Explores Valley of 
Kingcome River.” Connell wrote: 
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On the left bank rises a great figure of wood... with uplifted 


arms which once bore the sacred “copper” of a chief. But 
Winter storm, respecter of none, swept away the emblem and 
left the Man in the attitude of a caryatid... It no doubt has 
some tribal significance although Chief Scow tells me that its 
purpose was to mark the entrance to the river’s channel ... 
On our right a sloping bank of silt... glistens with minute 
points of light. These are crystals of the quartz, mica and 
feldspar ... of which the silt is almost entirely composed... 
The rich luxuriance of the vegetation is manifest in both cul- 
tivated and wild plants. Here on our right is a field of oats so 
dense it is “laid” in places ... Here too is the silverweed, 
common all along the coast river mouths, but here of very 
large size, its compound leaves over a foot in length. This is 
one of the places to which the Indians in the old days would 


resort to dig the long cinquefoil roots of their feasts. 


Jean Halliday’s wedding. 
Left to right: Groom 
Robert “Burt” Duggan, 
bride Jean Halliday, Eliz- 
abeth and Reg Halliday. 
Bea Halliday is in front. 
Ernest Halliday is at the 
extreme right of the photo, 
taken on the Halliday 

farm, Kingcome Inlet, 
1930. 0432 
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Ahead is the house of Mr. and Mrs. Halliday... The old 
house of pioneer days is still standing hard by the beautiful 
modern one... The apple trees of the orchard are hanging 
heavily with fruit and... the sunflowers nine feet high ... 
a pale knob of granite slopes downward to the house and 
garden. From its top we obtained a fine panoramic view of 
the river-valley and the surrounding mountains. Beyond 
stretched the broad acres of verdure through which the 
river tears its way. Nearest with their natural hedges, are 
the cultivated fields and protected meadows where the 
straying cattle appear like moving dots of black and white. 
The amphitheater into which we are looking has once been 
filled in its lower part by glacial ice which has passed 
through the U-gap and so down to join the Kingcome 
[river]... To the north the eye travels up the river between 
the forested mountain sides to the gap through which its 
waters come from+the heart of things. A lofty snow-flanked 
dome rises in the gap, and behind it are seen more irregu- 
lar mountain masses of great height. .. . 

Centuries before, Indians of the Kwagiulth tribe had 
built themselves a village further up where they might, 
with the fishing of the inlet, have access to the mountains 
sheep ... and enjoy the roots and berries of the surround- 
ing valley. But to the pioneers fell the task of restraining the 
river, of converting the monotony of the cinquefoil mead- 
ows of Nature’s planting into the varied fruitfulness of 


garden, orchard, and farmland. 


On the paper’s reverse were 1927 flapper fashions. What was 
Lilly wearing during the “short service” Connell attended with 
neighbouring families before heading off in the Columbia? What 
had people worn at the cow potlatch? 

Halliday receipt books were retrieved from the floor. On 
November 4, 1960, O. Hansen purchased “one bull calf” for fifty 
dollars. Ollie, son of Hans Hansen, the original Port Neville 
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homesteader, had told us they’d built up their herd from the 
Hallidays’. On December 3, 1971, D.A. Nelson, a very regular 


customer, bought fifty quarts of milk, eighty cents worth of 
“Spuds,” seventy-five cents worth of “veg,” and sixteen dollars 
worth of lumber. 

Flashlights in hand, Dustin and I pried open the door to the 
basement and moved gingerly down step by step. There was a bit 
of lumber, odd boots, and more light than one would expect. 
The log “mud sill” foundation that Alan replaced in the 1960s 
looked strong and the ground dry except at a back corner. 
Across the dirt floor, salmonberry leaned inward through an 
open door. Shelves were lined with rows of clean jars. I turned 
over a card: “With my kindest Christmas greetings, Canon Alan 
Green, 1950.” A note from the dentist in Port Hardy described 
“Judy’s teeth,” and in a letter to Alan, July 4, 1969, “Pop,” having 
his eyes tested in North Vancouver, worried about the garden. 
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Late in the afternoon Bobo led us along a maze of trails sur- 
rounding the barn Alan built in 1973. Back at the house I 
wondered, whose trails? No one had lived there for eight years. 
Newly alert, we donned bells, pocketed pepper spray and pres- 
sure air horns, and hiked to the Interfor cookhouse for barbecue 
ribs, halibut, Brussels sprouts, scalloped potatoes, salad, grape 
Tang, and banana pudding. Constant sound of door banging as 
men came in and out. Television news punctuated overlapping 
technical conversations. The only woman, I felt a little shy. 
Heading home we met the grizzly habitat guy looking dis- 
tressed. The truck he’d taken up the valley that day had a 
broken radio. He could hear where everyone else was on the 
roads but could not announce his mileage location to oncoming 
logging trucks, as is essential. He’d been terrified. Then the 
truck ran out of gas and he’d had to hike some distance to get 
picked up. Now the truck was way out there. He was relieved 
when Bobo offered to go with him and drive one of the trucks 
back as he felt the loggers were unsympathetic to his research. 
Halfway home along the road, Dustin and I were backed against 
the full ditch by a loaded logging truck whistling by late. When 
Bobo returned we planned a bed and breakfast called Holiday at 
Hallidays, which would specialize in a truck version of the bull 
runs at Pamplona. As we played three-handed crib by candle- 
light, the silence of the valley rolled over the house like a 
blanket. 

Sunday, first light, I rose into the house through which I have 
wandered in dreams all my life, instead of waking out of that 
recurrent scenario. Lilly’s layout replicated my dream house’s 
basic form; the home my parents never owned, with a staircase 
bending upstairs to bedrooms and attic, and full of a diverse col- 
lection of people. Carl Jung thought the tower/house he built at 
Bollingen stood for various levels of consciousness, was perhaps 
a diagram of his soul. My dream attic, like the one here with its 
baby cots, cow horn, and crystal set, he saw as the repository of 


outgrown memory. A basement was where one found reusable 
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things. When I entered some rooms, the air carried the imprint 
of objects and the trace of gestures that had tracked the space, as 
if the house forgot nothing. In sudden sun, each room of the 
house glowed like a coloured globe. My hand slid down the 
slight ridge on the wall of the primrose room, slipped a knife 
under a curling edge, and pried. The yellow layer rolled up to 
reveal a flowered meadow in dew. Exposed to air, the bright pas- 
tel wallpaper bouquets bloomed, then dried and faded like 
frescos oxidizing. Another loose corner revealed one printed 
layer, then another. In a dormer windowed room, white daisies 
with pallid green stems, for whatever reason of moisture or glue, 
had bled through the rouge pink paint more completely than 
other rooms’ designs and each petal was outlined by sooty mold. 
Above a door, a corner unglued, rolled up, revealed a dotted 
field, white borders, and a faint green garland around roses pink 
as strawberries and cream. In the pistachio room facing the old 
walnut tree I slipped a knife between the layers and skinned the 
rain-steeped wall. A line of long-buried silver diamonds 
emerged, lifted forward and seemingly hung suspended inches 
from the surface. If I shifted, the diamonds reversed, became a 
diagonally trellised pavilion and a garden space stretched out 
behind. Under one series of era-defining layers was a brown laid 
paper into which flowers seemed as if pressed and kept long in 
the dark. They were the exact muddy violet of a forgotten blos- 
som which, mislaid from some earlier expedition, had slipped to 
the floor the night before as Dustin sorted paper in the plant 
press we’d brought for collecting flower specimens. Something I 
had not known I'd come for slotted into place. 

Caught within the boy’s game of “white guys versus Indians,” 
Lilly had, in papering rooms with gracious old-fashioned wallpa- 
per, glued her personal manifesto of civility to the wall. The 
many-layered surfaces seemed albums into which, as on the 
painted rock walls, time and times were pressed. The pictograph 
and the house seemed parallel histories to explore. But mean- 


ing, perhaps a final form, would only come from the farm, 
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Gwa’yi, and the landscape interleaved. And any recent history of 
the valley introduced an interlinear text of logging and its 
effects. 

A sound made me turn and look out. Between the old cow 
barn and bunkhouse a doe and a fawn stood folding leaves 
between soft lips. Mom watched me walk out onto the porch and 
her gentle curiosity and confidence convinced me the sow was 
elsewhere, as bears do kill fawns. Inside, Dustin restructured the 
vandalized post office, placing the unopened and undelivered 
back in the still-labelled Gwa’yi niches: “Dawson,” “Moon,” 
“Lagis,” “Dick.” There was a complete record of packages deliv- 
ered from 1930 to 1960. In April 1947 a parcel was returned to 
the post office by the lay missionary E.W. Christmas on behalf of 
Mr. Benjamin Dick, with the complaint that it was damaged by 
sea water due to a nautical mishap suffered by Reg, the mail 
courier. On August 18, 1947, the Department of Transport 
thanked the postmaster for information about those in the vicin- 
ity operating unlicensed radio sets. On November 8 of the same 
year the post office salary was raised to $180 per year with an 
$18 rental fee, and the Knight Inlet post office sent a sack of mail 
incorrectly delivered to them. On September 20, 1948, Dave 
Dawson bought a five-dollar money order for the Family Fair in 
Winnipeg. In 1949 all the mail for Acteon Sound, in Drury Inlet, 
was repeatedly sent to Kingcome. In 1947, 1949, and 1950 E.A 
Halliday, postmaster, requested three to four weeks leave. The 
post office cubbyholes connecting Ernest’s family and the vil- 
lage, people in the village to one another, and all to the larger 
world bent on interfering are symbols of the compartmentalized 
but interlocked life of the valley. The respected Ernest makes me 
see William as brother and uncle as well as Indian Agent. The 
stamp on the letter in the DIA files from the Kingcome people to 
the Indian Agent, who everyone knew was their neighbour 
Ernest's brother Will, was cancelled by Lilly in the vestibule post 
office while the bread dough rose in the warming oven. In the 


letter explaining that they could not stop potlatching because 
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old people would starve and the economy collapse, the Dza- 
wada’enuxw suggest the government did not have the facts. But 
they thought William did. Slowly these postal orders, the bills of 
lading, labels, a couple of unclaimed letters, even the names of 
people tacked to the cubbyholes, were being recycled by mice 
into immaculate white nests in the drawers of the kitchen cup- 
board or restructured by wasps into new homes. 

Later Dustin and I followed a Steller’s jay screech across the 
road in front of the house and along a path to a pond with a bro- 
ken bridge. We slid into a bouldery ditch clutching camera and 
bear spray, ringing bells. We were on the bear’s trail — literally. 
All paths kept open, we now realized, belonged to animals, big 
animals. Beyond a clump of trees, golden fields dotted with dan- 
delions and Queen Anne’s lace stretched towards the massive 
earth dyke just behind an ancient red truck up to its axles in sil- 
verweed. The first two hundred yards of the dykes, starting at 
the road down from the house and turning left along the river, 
Ernest had begun with shovels and manpower alone. 

“You can tell this part of the dyke,” Alan had said, “because 
the shape is fairly symmetrical on both sides. Then they worked 
with horses, a scraper, and a haul-back line, and the shape of the 
dyke became more rounded on one side. The horses were on the 
inside of the dyke and the scraper pulled mud up from the river 
bank. It didn’t work perfectly as the mud was so slippery the 
scraper slithered around.” 

When the red tractor replaced the horses, the small dyke up to 
the hay barn road was completed, enclosing sixty acres of land. 
Final work was done with a steam donkey. In 1908 they put in 
the puncheon bridge necessary to get to and from the hay barn. 
All this was paid for by the sale of timber from the slopes behind 
the house. The second dyke round the slough to the log dump, 
which Alan thought overambitious, Reg started with a donkey 
and scraper in 1953. But the slough presented insurmountable 


problems, work was never completed, and if the fields had been 
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totally enclosed, dormant alder seeds would have sprung up and 
filled in the meadows as is now happening on the dyke. 

Dustin hacked a machete route through alder that was turning 
the dvke into an impenetrable hedge. Alan said the cows browsed 
the alder down, but once they left it took hold. Soon the house 
would be invisible from the river. Past the collapsing dyke dock, 
pilings poked up from billows of silty grass that smelled of rivers 
running froin the back of beyond. An almost dry side channel 
stretched back toward the camp. What I took to be a pond near 
the house was the back channel where Barrow brought Mrs. Hall- 
iday after she’d taken them to see the pictographs. Before the 
dyke and logging silt, the fields were a tidal island. 

Up on the dyke road, under vast old oaks, I nosed out prints in 
silty mud, tracked deer coming and going, and suddenly found 
an enormous pad mark squished deep into the muck. One. Two. 
Three. I faltered, called. Dustin put his hand down into and 
across the width of the pad, not filling it. Mud was squeezed up 
around fat toe indentations, ground pierced by claw prints. The 
size was sobering. This couldn’t be a black bear. Something had 
walked towards the way we had come. We retreated diagonally 
across the field on a well-defined path to a broken fence marked 
by a large pile of fresh bear scat attended by huge orange-and- 
black beetles. Back at the house, napes of our necks bristling, we 
admitted we now believed in the sow grizzly. Unfortunately. We 
laughed nervously: “Safe! Safe in camp!” 

After lunch we napped on the barn’s dusty hay. Alan said he’d 
made hay for the winter of 1988, gone to New Zealand, and 
Mary Caroline wouldn’t go back to Kingcome. It must have 
been hard once the kids grew up. Even the son of the daughter 
who died, whose yearly growth I found measured on the pantry 
door, was finally off to school all winter, Alan busy, Mary Caro- 
line alone. 

When I woke on August 6 the sun, burning through fog, had 
turned the room into a glowing ochre cube. On the windowsill 


were curling Polaroids of the bedrooms as they’d been in later 
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years. For a house in which so many people had lived and Uncle 
Harry died, we encountered no spooks. Still solid underfoot 
despite the native plant and animal world creeping through every 
opening, it displayed no weakness. The living room, used daily 
for prayer, by Canon Green for Anglican sacrament, perhaps 
remained sanctified. Sitting at a table, into which Mary Caroline 
had engraved her initials, I drew a wide brush through an array of 
colours and floated it across a water-saturated paper surface, not 
describing, but following the delta’s yellow unnamed flowers and 
the violet asters that had flowed in my mind all night. A dream 
river had curved, switched back, become my hair over my eyes, 
had smelled elemental as blood. 

In the afternoon we headed to Gwa’yi. Tétacus made poor way 
against the river’s boiling burden of micaceous silt. Trees were 
jammed chaotically into the shore like some perpetual accident. 
Not going where Clarence had given me specific instructions to 
go, we hit a gravel bar, which didn’t do the prop much good. 
Men waved us across and upstream to land mid-village. Chil- 
dren on bikes watched us jump into the river, walk up the sand 
bank and onto the immaculately clipped soccer field. At the 
base of the pole bearing the garbage-hatted green man, Les and 
his young son on a trike gave us permission to go into the Big 
House. We were joined inside by twelve-year-old Lulu Webber, 
who informed us the two tiers of fragrant yellow cedar benches 
had been newly built for Charlie Moon’s potlatch, and it was his 
dance screen of two sitting wolves above a Sisiutl suspended 
between the two grey giants. 

Exiting the church, where a vintage Electrolux was installed on 
the altar stairs, we met Dave’s grandnephew Tony Dawson com- 
ing up from the river. As he was driving to the dryland sort from 
the Interfor camp the day before, he’d almost been startled off 
the road, seeing Bobo at the house where no one is expected to 
be. Today he overflowed with strong feelings about his people. 

“We don’t own anything. That got lost in translation. It’s like a 


pack of wolves, everyone belongs to everyone. My uncle Dave 
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Dawson Jr., well he’s like a father to me. Wealth?” he said. “No 
one understands. Like the copper. It’s supposed to mean wealth, 
but what is it? It’s laid on the ground to say, “This is the family.’ 
Ours is called Lub t | ecla [or Loo betlela], but really the wealth 
is the children. So I’m bankrupt now, don’t have any children, 
which is okay, yes it’s okay. Been working for a couple of days 
skipping logs. It’s WORK! Better check your boat,” he said. 
“The level drops when the rain stops up back.” 

We waded into the glacial water and climbed aboard. The 
small engine refused to start and we floated downstream at quite 
some speed. Finally the big engine took, we proceeded without 
hitting anything and tied up at the end of the dock so the cur- 
rent held the boat against it. When I went into the cookhouse to 
get water, the cook called, “Want to eat? It’s right now or never!” 
and served us inch-thick slabs of the beef of my dreams, mashed 
potatoes, Yorkshire pudding, gravy, spinach, carrot sticks, and 
cherry pie. A logger, eyeing us tuck in, said, “Yeah, those tree 
planters, they ate with us. They were vegetarians right up to the 
roast beef.” 

We waddled home. Camp dinners would kill us. A fire lit to 
dry Bobo’s shoes illuminated a letter to Alan, May 21, 1973, 
from Reverend Eric Powell at the Synod of the Diocese of New 
Westminster. He wrote in ecclesiastic purple, asking for accom- 
modation for the crew filming Margaret Craven’s novel J Heard 
the Owl Call My Name, based on his life at Gwa’yi in the 1950s. 
Pretty lively letter for someone sent to Gwa’yi village, according 
to Craven’s story, to “learn how to die” and who was then swept 
away by an inlet avalanche. When asked about the widely read 
novel, the Anglican bishop huffed, “I sent Eric to Kingcome but 
I didn’t send him to die!” 

The next night Cindy and Sabre came to dinner in the old red 
ambulance. I baked bannock in the fireplace and Dustin made 
pasta. The dog was a food scrounge so Cindy put him out back, 
but he jumped the five feet onto the front porch. Suddenly there 
was a wild sound, a leap, then fierce growling. I ran out on the 
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porch and something dark crashed into the bush, followed by the 
dog. When an exhausted Sabre returned soaking wet, Cindy said 
an enormous male grizzly, known to be a fighting bear that 
attacked and ate black bears to establish territory, was shot two 
years earlier. Now the growing black bear population gave Sabre 
nightly work. We soothed our nerves with scotch and praised 
Sabre’s bravery. He took advantage of me and begged a lot of 
cookies. Suddenly a bat swooped silently through the room. 
Cindy crouched down on the floor and held her long blond hair 
tight. Sabre snapped. Dustin did kung fu swipes with the 
machete, and Bobo laughed. The bat, feeling unwelcome in what 
was, after all, its home, took to the kitchen. I crept in, opened the 
window, and it disappeared like a shadow in light. We applied 
another medicinal scotch. At this rate our lone bottle would be 
gone in a night. 

Cindy stayed late, explaining how the fifty-man camp worked. 
As relief timekeeper she was the first aid person and some days 
before she’d been distressed when a new faller was killed. A tree 
barber-chaired, killing him by concussion with a blow that left 
no visible wound. He’d been taking sea-sick pills and Tylenol 3 
for flu. Later, tracing his erratic cuts, they said it was a wonder it 
took him so long to kill himself. 

“It’s a dangerous business. Sometimes a log does fall off a 
truck,” she said. “Can hurt, even kill. The fallers are only sup- 
posed to work six and a half hours a day for safety reasons. 
They’re contracted out from an agency, like the cooks. The rest 
of the men are mostly long-term employees. The Indians are 
called in when we’re shorthanded. The chef has to cook a lot, 
never really knows for how many. He cooks too much and it’s 
never all eaten. The waste is disturbing, but we can’t keep help 
without good food.” 

It took a long time to go to sleep as the bear event replayed 
itself. Woke at dawn hearing the log sorter trundle along from 
camp, stop, back, sound its horn, wait, then proceed its lumber- 


ing way. I cruised the salmonberry looking for evidence of the 
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previous night’s scuffle. Nothing. Bobo and Dustin headed camp- 
ward to shower and take pictograph photos. From the living 
room I idly watched them jingle down the drive and turn onto 
the road. Two black arcs rose out of the brush and quoted a leaf. 
The arcs connected, were black, were hairy. A bear stood up in 
the garden, shoulder high in the salmonberry, and watched the 
men walk along the road. Head swivelled, muzzle sniffed, ears 
followed bell sounds. Sure of the men’s direction, it dropped to 
all fours. Brush twitched and a shining black back jiggled leaves 
not so far from where I'd searched. Silence. 

Grabbing bells, bear spray, and camera I ran upstairs to look 
out of a higher window, saw a black back part brush, which 
wavered, then closed. Downstairs I shoved doors as closed as 
possible. I could stand this bear off at the head of the stairs, aim 
the pepper spray and wait until he reached the requisite fifteen 
feet. Sure I could. I made a watercolour of the ears in the bush, 
ran upstairs to look. Nothing. I drew with the pepper spray in 
my left hand, laughed, worried. I was ridiculous. 

Housebound, wait/paint. The only noise, heart’s pump/thump, 
wind in the walnut tree. Sudden creak of old boards and Bobo’s 
red jacket, on a hanger dangling from a string, revolved. I was 
holding my breath. Any flicker, any sound had potential. But just 
who was afraid? I began to see this bear as beleaguered. The tree 
planters had reported that while they were in residence a bear 
had persisted in getting into the basement. Doubtless he/she slept 
under the porch. Sabre had chased the bear who, returning home 
in the morning, had been hooted at by the sorter. No sooner had 
it got comfortable than the bells had started. I hoped it had wan- 
dered off to a quieter place. It could, of course, be in the 
basement. I shoved a dresser firmly against that door. 

When the guys returned I bragged: “I saw a bear watch you.” 
Bobo, impossible to impress, countered with: “Think that’s 
scary? You should have seen the wild bull we saw glaring at us 
from the river bank.” It was, according to him, rather like Paul 
Bunyan’s huge blue ox Babe, only bigger. 
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In the afternoon we tried to hack our way through chin-high 
blackberry canes that clogged the orchard route to the waterfall 
up behind the barn. Beneath each fruit tree was a bear bedroom, 
the clover and grass crushed and rolled like an Aubusson rug. 
What trails there were, were not ours. 

I could not read, not paragraphs, not a sentence. Each moment 
stretched out filled with incident and event. No words on a page 
could compete with the smell of hay in the loft, a bear in view, 
the clouds rearranging the light. 

Dustin, sorting the archive, began to read to me a very old let- 
ter from a Vancouver pastor to Ernest, congratulating Jean 
Halliday on becoming a nurse and voicing that urban yearning 
for the “wild, the primitive and the romance of the pioneer” that 
the Hallidays’ seeming idyll evoked to the urban bound. He 
pieced together scattered legal documents. Whose story was 
this? Ann’s? She who crashed while flying down the inlet? 
Papers, letters, court transcripts, pleas, and discoveries for the 
care and custody of the boy, two years old, whose father she had 
left, Dustin reassembled. Quarter blood Indian, the court said, 
the father petitioned for his child. Alan resisted. The Kingcome 
story melted lives together like the liquefying glacier, became 
rivulet, creek, main channel, and back eddy; looped back and 
set fields adrift. 

We phoned Alan from camp. He said the original log cabin, 
pulled down in the 1940s, had stood where the bunkhouse now 
was across from the black walnut tree. He suggested we reacti- 
vate the water cistern up behind the barn. When I asked about 
the furniture left in the house, Alan laughed and said, 
“Grandma made the big cupboard herself, always used big 
spikes and butchered things. Gaff wasn’t handy. She was a great 
one for wallpaper and paste. Oh what a mess! They’d planned to 
build a small building for the post office but it remained in what 
Grandma called the ‘Vestibule’.” 

Loggers, eavesdropping, asked what we were up to. When a 
safety meeting was announced they melted away, but faller Al 
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Atfield returned with a four-seater truck. “Wannna drive up the 
valley?” Did we! 

Upriver, past the old Dzawada’enuxw village site of Okwunaalis, 
Al branched onto the Atlatzi road and stopped on a log bridge 
above spawning spring salmon. Coho hung in behind to eat eggs. 
Upstream, a grizzly came out of the bush and into the river, 
paused midstream, sniffed us, crossed, and climbed out on the 
opposite shore. We could hear crunch, crunch along the bear trail 
that paralleled the river, but the bear was unwilling to show itself. 
Al drove up to the falls beyond and exited the truck hollering: 
“Here we come bears! We’re coming.” 

The place was extraordinary! Through a white intrusion in 
the pink stone matrix the river had carved long tunnels and 
chambers into which it leapt, swooped, then sprawled across the 
spawning beds we had just seen. We’d parked the truck beside a 
classic Kwakwaka’wakw family crest memorial board. A boy 
had tumbled into these falls and never emerged. Rescuers 
dammed the river, attached steel cables, and divers, leashed to 
the shore, retrieved the body found wedged at the end of a long 
cul-de-sac. 

Further, Al turned onto a road branching off to the Charneau 
Valley to what he called “China Wall.” On the far side of the 
river a luminous double falls flowed from blue pack snow atop 
an elongated massif. Billowing over the rock face, it contracted 
to a single line and dropped 8500 feet to the valley. At the north 
end of China Wall a glowing blue ice cave arched like a Bucky 
Fuller geodesic dome in the green meadow. Bobo tracked a 
mountain goat working along a tiny ledge way up on the moun- 
tain. When loggers return in the spring the snow extends right 
through the river valley and grizzlies, fond of ripe meat, come 
here to find mountain goats that have been swept down into the 
snow fall. 

Incongruous long orange plastic tubes dotted the overcut val- 
ley. With no windbreak, trees replanted are crushed by snow, so 
seedlings are now started in tubes that are later removed. It’s 
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madly labour intensive. If stands of the biggest and best trees 
were left to self-seed, they’d reproduce the finest genetic strain, 
cast their seed widely, offer winter protection for seedlings, and 
provide the clustered regrowth studies show wildlife need. Is this 
hard to understand? 

As we rose higher and higher, at each more astounding precipice 
Al would throw his hands up from the wheel and call out gleefully: 
“Look at that, isn’t it great!”, turn, look at my pale face, say, 
“Wanta go back?” 

“No, no!” 

“I see you're really interested. I want to show you everything!” 

He filled the hour and twenty minutes it took him to drive us 
up alarming switchbacks to where he was now falling with bear 
stories. “I was on a fair slope here a year ago and began to move 
uphill to the next tree. A mama grizzly came out of the woods 
with cubs. Boy was she mad! She shook a small tree, pushed it 
over, and broke it. Another time I was moving from one area to 
another along a narrow trail and came face to face with a black 
bear who charged. I screamed I’d be damned if she was going to 
kill me, and she stopped.” 

Finally, beyond an other-worldly alpine swamp full of lumi- 
nous plants and berries, we stopped at a falls that appeared to 
descend 2000 feet straight from a low cloud. Below, in the centre 
of an area bulldozed flat for helicopters, was a battered log cov- 
ered with dust. Al undertook to explain logging economics by 
pacing back and forth, kicking the log at significant price 
increases. 

“Good only for pulp, but it’ll show you the cost of timber. That 
log, if it went for pulp would fetch $40 a square metre. It’s two 
feet at the butt and if it was bucked at forty feet long,” he calcu- 
lated, “it’s worth $250. If it was a yellow cedar log,” he walked 
along to the end, “buck that at forty feet, it would be worth 
$3000 sent to Japan. Recently a perfect display yellow cedar log 
had sold there for $250,000.” 
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A marten, rambling by, locked eyes then wrinkled upward. We 
followed up the horribly steep and narrow switchback, which 
loaded logging trucks negotiate by driving down one grade, 
backing down the next, and so forth. Al’s only flaw as a guide 
was a tendency to be overcome by the wonder of it all. Spotting a 
deer as we headed into one hairpin turn, he craned his neck up 
in pursuit instead of focussing on the road. Finally he stopped at 
the site of a huge slide, which had swept round both sides of a 
central horn-shaped mountain and right to the road. 

“The fallers, including me, who were supposed to be working 
that day had left their tools in place and flown out for a safety 
course at the union’s insistence. The next day we found a vast 
slab had fallen off a cliff above the pack snow, slid right down to 
the road, buried our tools, and destroyed the area we were to 
have cut.” 

They had, of course, cut every tree right up to bare rock. 

At the end of the road a collar of strange, greenish ice hung 
around a 10,000-foot shag of dark rock. Tom Dawson had once 
walked a week to see the Kingcome glacier. Human presence 
now consisted of blasted rock, shredded wood, and vast mechan- 
ical beings. 

We reversed at an alarming turnaround and flew down the 
switchback with Venus rising, Mars blinking red, and point after 
point of light flickering on in the sky. Suddenly a golden-humped 
grizzly dived for the bush and disappeared among a plantation 
of twitching treetops. Down along the river a full moon rose over 
great tracts of violet fireweed. We trucked through the camp to 
the old house and sat with Al in the moonlit dust. 

“I’m thirty-seven, been a logger for twenty years. My dad was a 
faller, thirty-seven years with no accidents. There’s 3000 fallers 
on the coast and there’s an average of twenty fatalities a year. 
Pve logged in almost every inlet on the coast,” he said. “This is 
the most beautiful. You asked how animals survive the winter. I 
found a bear den today, a huge hole dug into the hollow of a 
forty-foot yellow cedar snag. Crawled in. Nice and dry with a 
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bench to sleep on. Then I cut it down.” He looked sideways at 
me. “I feel like I’m destroying someone’s home. Orders are to 
cut all snags, they get in the way of falling other trees and they 
can collapse. When I cut this one, first it sat down on my new 
saw, then split, one part went one way, the other 45 degrees the 
other way. I didn’t know where to jump. They should be left.” 
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Scent of the River 


NEXT AFTERNOON WE WERE HIGH AND DRY at Gwa’yi. Returning 
to the river from the Dawsons’ we found the boat marooned on 
mud, prepared for an hour’s wait, but the tide, continuing down, 
gave me more time than I wanted to question my project. Why 
was I there? We had exchanged opinions with the Dawsons 
about the homesteaders’ effect on the delta, and of course the 
villagers themselves should write about Gwa’yi, placing empha- 
sis where it has meaning for them. My project had become 
following routes from the pictograph to intersections where the 
Dzawada’enuxw, homesteaders, and loggers used the valley. 
One path led to sibling defiance of a government agent prose- 
cuting, or persecuting, native people and the defiance of law at 
Gwa’yi. Real paths near the Halliday homestead I found over- 
grown or rerouted by the present reclamation of the delta by 
indigenous animal and plants. 

When we arrived I gave Flora a hug. She said, “I’m curious 
about what you want to do,” as the Rottweiler Ebony grabbed 
my hand to announce ownership. “Me too,” I said, as I nerv- 
ously disengaged the dog’s teeth. Dave was sitting on a wooden 
wheelbarrow, meticulously squaring off the ten-foot hedge 
around their compound as he and Tony discussed a dyke solu- 
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tion to increased flooding. Thoughtfully concerned to protect 
the village where he has always lived, Dave reminded me of a 
Salish weaver who, when asked why she knew so much, said, 
“Oh, it’s because I didn’t go to school.” When the government 
tried to convince everyone it was sensible to move to Alert Bay, 
Dave refused and slowly people moved back. “Without him,” 
Flora insisted, “this place wouldn’t exist.” A stroke has slowed 
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and Tony — at Gwa’yi, 


7995. 
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him down, but his strength and vitality remain like an aura 
around him. Nuu chah nulth historian and creator Ron Hamil- 
ton had told me “Dave Dawson was a great chief.” 

After Dave said he was willing to help me tell about the village 
in relation to the homesteaders, we discussed Halliday’s Potlatch 
and Totem, which the Dawsons see as a combination of valuable 
information and negative interpretation. But Dave saw value in 
what had been recorded. “That Reverend Hall, he worked hard 
to get the language down,” he said, “to invent a way of writing it 
or we'd have nothing left now. It’s too bad he didn’t write down 
more stories so we knew more. He should have.” 

I asked about the Raven Big House, which they calculate is 
about a hundred years old. It belonged to a man named Humm- 
chit who gave it to the village for ceremonials. Dave recalls other 
Big Houses at Gwa’yi when he was a boy, but doesn’t remember 
anyone living in them. The potlatch ban he connected to their 
highest dances. 

“The Hamatsa, a cannibal dance, people didn’t like that. 
Banned it.” 

Tony interjected. “They got it wrong, it wasn’t really cannibal- 
ism.” He talked about balance and following the creator’s 
wishes, but Dave expressed disapproval of recent developments 
within the potlatch. 

“Things that are done are not right. Button blankets are not 
traditional. The lumping of all the people as Kwagiulth, that’s 
not right, that is the government.” 

His potlatch group he called qwi’kwasi’ki?la. It included 
Gwayasdums, where they would winter for excellent clams. “But 
the best clams,” Flora interposed, “were at Insect Island where 
the huge forty-foot midden is. That’s the good place and now 
they made it a national park! The whole valley, Wakeman, Bel- 
lisle Sound, and out to Village Island, that’s all ours!” 

Looking at my photos of the copper/cow pictograph, Dave put 
his finger down on the big copper. “The copper, that was the rule 
of the Indian’s life. If anything goes wrong he cuts off part of it 
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and gives that to the other guy.” He rubbed his hand over his 
head. “If that guy can’t respond he’s doomed for life.” 

“Doomed?” we echoed. 

“Doomed!” said Flora. 

We laughed, but it was serious. One of the rules made by the 
elders at Alert Bay when they built their Big House was that no 
coppers were to be broken there, since to do so was equivalent to 
wishing someone dead. Dave once said he didn’t like ways that 
made the other guy feel bad. But he cares enough about the 
meaning of the ceremonials to complain about people who 
“show things, worse, sell things meant to be kept for special 
dances and rituals.” 

The Dawsons were sure the group of coppers depicted in the 
cow pictograph would be those owned by the Scow family. Dave 
thought the image of the old ship could have been painted by its 
sailors. It’s an accurate rendering, but so are the ships at Karluk- 
wees, thought to be native work. Analysis of the paint might 
help. Suddenly he said, “There’s a spite painting up there too. 
Some people, they have a bad time with another family, make 
the painting, oh, high up, a figure.” Indeed there is a strange red 
figure up high where there are no footholds at all. 

Dave pointed at a double-headed serpent in a photo of a King- 
come dance screen. “Three faces,” he said. “Sisiutl. It’s 
imagination I think. Once I asked someone I fished with what it 
was. He said, ‘I don’t know, I asked my uncle and he said, “I don’t 
know either, but I saw one the other day.”’” 

Trying to explain the village and homesteader relationship for 
me, Dave went on to tell how in 1928 Reg Halliday had built a 
wooden scow and loaned it, and a tractor, to make a field for a 
sports meet when the Kingcome Wolves were provincial soccer 
champs. Earlier that year, while digging clams, they decided to 
each contribute to a fund for a church. He gestured across the 
green to where the church stood. 

“We paid for that. Got up to $2000, which was a lot of money 
then, and asked Halliday to keep it for us.” 
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“Which one?” 

“That would be Ernest, I guess. I think he was flattered we 
trusted him and that’s why they loaned us the tractor to make 
the soccer field. Then people wanted to come up and so I offered 
my boat, and my brother he offered his, and together we had 
twenty horsepower. It took two days to tow Reg’s scow to Rupert 
and then we towed everyone back.” 

“At first the field was just tall grass and fell over. Tried cutting 
it with butcher knives but finally, with the Musqueam arriving 
for a match, we burned the field.” He laughed. “We were black 
up to the knees.” 

Tony continued. “The raven was once white. He was starving 
and everyone had food. Finally he got smaller and smaller, that’s 
why we have crows. In the end he resolved to steal from the cre- 
ator’s smokehouse and he got in there. The people all banged on 
the walls and he flew around but he got blacker and blacker 
from all the soot and that’s how he became black.” 

Then Flora swept right on, mingling myth and country tale. 
“One year,” she said, “the flood was very high in October and 
filled the soccer pitch. A school of salmon got trapped in the 
depression and the children, up to their waists in water, tried to 
grab the fish. But I waited until dark when the water was about 
eight inches deep and no one could see me. Scooped up eight 
with a net. Another time, long ago before we had toilets, we had 
outhouses and a flood deposited Young Dave’s outhouse right 
between the goal posts. ‘Well, you scored,’ I told him.” 

Thinking back further she fetched a photo of her handsome 
parents and lifted down a photo of her happy 1943 wedding party. 
She was very pretty indeed, and Dave glowingly handsome. 

“When I married Dave, I rolled up my feather bed, took it to 
Kingcome, and we immediately went trapping twenty-five miles 
up the river. I was pretty surprised. We camped in the smoke- 
houses, men gone all day trapping marten and back to butcher, 
oh yes, and all that. But we had lots of water, could go down to 


the river. Cold, but we had a campstove and kept warm. We saw 
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the white weasels used on headdresses with the sea lion 
whiskers, sometimes got $100 for marten skins. Oh! the pelts, 
beautiful and soft. Never did keep any. The boys could make 
$3000, and that’s what we lived on. In the old days they’d hunt 
deer and mountain goats for meat. No one ate beaver although 
they were there. They used to get rice root and clover root on the 
flats and there had been lots of crab apple trees, which the Halli- 
days cut down. No one could understand that. It was so the 
Indians didn’t go there.” 

Dave, ready for a nap, sent us out to see his last canoe. A long 
narrow blue carving, sibling to the one Ernest borrowed in 1893, 
it must have been something to go down the river in. Bobo is 
under strict orders from Dave to inspect his power shed, wherein 
sit three immaculate Lister generators, each on its support of 
thick logs high above any flood. It is a sight, an image, of back- 
woods perfection that Bobo will never forget and never achieve. 
No one will. The Dawson compound is a diagram of Dave’s 
mind. Everything has been thought through. Flora turned, 
looked out. “All this he did by himself, built the land up, rolled 
logs from the river, the cement, the generators. Papa.” 

Tony invited us down the road to look at his carvings. A long- 
nosed winter ceremonial mask was cleanly carved, the shapes 
pure. “Perhaps,” he said, “I'll finish it this time. People want me 
to carve to make money. That's not it.” For him it was a kind of 
prayer. His pain about place, about being at home and being 
lured away, was palpable. 

“In the city, Victoria, Vancouver,” he said, “it’s partying and 
waiting. I gave up on suicide a long time ago. I almost died three 
times. Once I was standing outside my car, watching a cop say- 
ing I was dead, trying to pull me out, and I kept saying, ‘Stop, be 
gentler.’ Then I went back in my body and the guy, shocked, 
pulled back and shouted for the jaws of life and got me out. I 
could feel them but I was outside looking at the machine, curi- 
ous, not really wanting to come alive. It was peaceful. I kept 
saying ‘Stop, stop! but they couldn’t hear.” 
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When we wanted to leave, the boat was marooned in slick 
muck. According to the Northern Tide Book, the tide was sched- 
uled to rise. Bobo put sticks down at the tide line and kept 
checking, but the river descended, exposing more sticky mud. 
He borrowed a mallet and hammer from Dave and he and 
Dustin straightened out the bend in the prop which they pranged 
two days earlier. Along the bank a dark man in sooty clothes 
gathered brush together, people brought boxes, and he threw gas 
and matches on the accumulation. Every time I tried to nap I was 
riveted bolt upright by a fifty-foot column of flame roaring sky- 
ward. The man tended the diminishing fire until it burned out, 
moved along the bank precisely where oolichan were once ren- 
dered, and began again. Bobo and some boys kicked around a 
soccer ball. Men in waders came to their still-floating boats and 
went on missions upriver. In the end the tide did not rise one 
inch in four hours. I felt an idiot sitting waiting for the tide, sud- 
denly felt far from home, and wondered if I would have to ask 
Flora if we could sleep on her floor. Lulu and her pal Des joined 
my vigil. When the girls climbed into the boat, their shoes 
smelled of experienced mud, mud with a past. I fed us pepper- 
mints and humbugs, drew both beautiful faces. As dogs drank in 
the river, Des said, “You can drink the water you know. This is 
the best-est place.” 

As the girls were called to dinner I was startled by a barking 
pack of dogs pushing Ebony into the river. One grabbed her, 
held her under; she shook him loose. They attacked again, tried 
to drown her. Tony came flying down the bank into the river, 
kicked the dogs, grabbed Ebony, and pulled her ashore. He sent 
all the dogs packing except for one hairy hulk who refused, 
turned his head, stared upriver. Ebony was the outsider, the rest 
a pack. 

At dusk, Geo Dawson and a friend strolled down to the river 
and offered dinner. Deciding the tide was not going to behave as 
predicted, they mobilized twenty teenagers hanging out, hot Sat- 
urday night at Kingcome Inlet. Girls objected to getting wet, to 
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coiffures being mussed, but actually gaily collected poles and we 
lifted, turned, then skidded the boat to the water. I barely got on. 
As the current caught us I looked back, and lined along the 
bank were boys with caps on backward above two-level, parti- 
coloured haircuts, and girls in their trendy best. My thank you! 
wave was clipped short as we immediately hit a gravel bar. 
Dustin in the bow and I at back poled into the middle of the 
river, Bobo got the big engine started, and we motored to the 
dock. It was ten o’clock, dark, and we had forgotten flashlights, 
bells, and bear spray. Halfway along the road Dustin just picked 
up his boots and ran to the house. Bobo and I announced our 
presence to potential bears, and then Dustin’s candle guided us 
into the house. I slid into sleep through the image of the chil- 
dren laughing on the river bank. 

In the morning, dense fog had erased the mountains. As it 
burned off, a wolf-shaped cloud ran upriver and the sun lifted 
into each room. The debris from the floor had been sorted into 
the bookcase lining the living room wall. The children’s guide to 
plants and animals was re-shelved; National Geographics, re- 
coloured and altered by damp into less rigid visions, were 
propped open to dry. I unfolded a fourteen-foot roll of canvas 
onto the newly swept, but certainly not clean floor. Using the 
broom as a brush, I swung paint to follow the free fall and leap 
of scale and story that gushed through my head, dropped down 
my arm, and pooled on the floor. Saturated, the stained canvas 
drew up the lines of the floorboards, circles of dust and ancient 
stains. Sabre came and left his prints. 

Since arriving I had painted on every surface available. I did 
not really sleep, did not completely wake. A crack in a rosebud 
cup, retrieved from the back of a cupboard, could suck me along 
a track to the past. The air in the house, seemingly compressed 
by generations of occupants, remembered how a girl entered a 
closet or habitually leaned out a window towards a moment on 
the river. A great long way across the delta, a memory of the tall 
grey figure that had stood on an island raised arms that had 
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once held a copper into the wavery heat, greeted the ghost of a 
canoe crossing a sandbar where the river pooled into the inlet. 
As sunrise struck into upstairs rooms, I’d copy down the imag- 
ined murmuring of girls who’d lingered in rooms off the 
grape-arbour-wallpapered hall. Time had pressed Lilly, Lil, the 
golden girls, into the walls like flowers in a book. 

When my dream house steamed in the afternoon sun, time- 
pressed characters, like the set of cut-out dolls I’d played with on 
my Grandma’s porch, slipped out from between sagging layers 
of wallpaper. For my childhood cut-out ballet company I’d made 
new costumes and invented scenarios. In the Kingcome set I 
called “Lilly’s Diary,” Ernest played the organ, Uncle Will sailed 
up in the agency launch, daughter Jean tamed a fawn, and Alan 
played soccer with wolves. Multiple Goldilocks poured stiff 
cream onto porridge. There were endless bears. 

Lilly slipped out of damp layers to dry and set, as butterflies do, 
their coloured wings in patterns and colours needed to protect. 
Empress of golden fields to laughing Gaff; upright, correct, flow- 
ered apron, bun intact, she sits in a dog-eared photograph I’d 
found, between white and blue hydrangeas, exactly where the 
bear path now rubs the porch corner post. Gaff, on a step, looks 
down. When they rowed for two weeks in December, camping 
nights by a fire, for a birth in a hospital, Lilly steered the whole 
way. Then, with less money and less time, Gaff read books, stud- 
ied life’s entrance, studied exits. Two children died of 
tuberculosis, then Jim. There’s a gravestone in the orchard. 

“When I came for mail,” Flora had said, “she went ‘huum, 
huum, huum’.” 

“Who?” 

“Mrs. Halliday. Nerves, I guess.” 

At the end of one afternoon I climbed up the ladder leaning 
into the attic. When I reached the level of the floor I was nose to 
nose with bat droppings. The space was full of beds. Released by 
the sudden heat, the scent of the river flowed through a broken 


window and across a table of radio paraphernalia. During the 
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wars, perhaps earlier and later, a reliable voice from the wilder- 
ness reported this and that to various authorities. The house 
functioned on many levels — literally. Behind “Mrs. Hospitality” 
was an agenda of enterprise, table manners, rules of behaviour, 
and systems of belief, its only record the mouldering layers on 
the walls, the debris on the floor. Where a household once flow- 
ered, now my series of flattened fictitious images cut in, just as if 
the whole thing existed completely in the mind. All now inhab- 
ited a house that lived in me. 

Bobo returned from camp. Checking the boat he’d found a 
two-hundred-foot tree lodged under our swim grid. He and 
another guy let it loose after phoning down to the dryland sort 
for them to catch it. Sabre walked Dustin and me down to inves- 
tigate. Independent, thoughtful, on the job, the dog at a distance 
is a wolf, tall at the shoulder, deep in the chest, his coat arranged 
in the deep rhythmic patterns of delta grass. At the sort, two 
huge heaps of limb-studded ash smouldered like a morning after 
a war against the trees. Swallows looped, snagging bugs. I poked 
apart wolf skat full of deer hair and shattered bone. Sabre leapt 
down to berate a flock of Canada geese on the back channel that 
stretched from William’s preemption through long grass to the 
bridge. That channel was how goods were moved to the farm- 
house at high tide. 

Next morning a plume of sullen smoke and a strange groaning 
scream drifted from that dryland log sort as if something was in 
pain or rage. I found a note in a closet: “There is no oasis in per- 
son(s) who work(s) in a dry land of sorts.” As we ate lunch 
biscuits baked in the fireplace, a bat was suddenly, silently, pres- 
ent on the floor. Sabre wanted to attack and I couldn’t bear the 
way it watched, so Bobo shuffled it into the dustpan and 
deposited it on the front porch. When the guys left I took heated 
water out to the porch to have a wash. Just where the floor was 
not too rotten sat the bat. After various levels of guilty inner 
debate I inched it carefully into the hydrangea with the broom. 
It extended a wing and a hook and moved down the bush with a 
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kind of weary care reminiscent of Nosferatu. I rubbed and 
scrubbed, ashamed at my lack of love for bats. 

When Dustin and I walked in to dinner we talked about artist 
Marina Abramovic’s performance piece in which she sat naked, 
entwined with pythons, feet on the rung of a chair resting on a 
floor covered with thick blocks of ice. People could watch her 
through the windows of the abandoned house, but the door was 
blocked with ice. The snakes would certainly choose to remain 
on her body rather than on ice and would follow, she proposed, 
her energy patterns. The performance evoked our anxious rela- 
tionship to wild creatures, our desire to experience wilderness 
but our actual fear, in truth, of anything or anyone we construct 
as other in the process of defining/limiting ourselves. My fear of 
the old floor, mouse poop, and sleeping in dust has had to be sup- 
pressed; contact was inevitable. Feet off the floor, breath held? 
The walls in the ochre bedroom where we slept, filigreed with 
mould and lichen, I touched each time I rose. The outer world 
clean but a little unsafe? The house a refuge but unclean? I 


feared grizzlies before I saw them, feared a footprint. Upriver, 


where their habitat was under attack, bears activated other emo- 
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tions. How afraid was the black bear watching Bobo and Dustin? 
I found a Kwakwaka’wakw poem, one to be said after slaying a 
black bear, which acknowledges kinship: “Oh friend, now we 
press together our working hands, that you may give over to me 
your power of getting everything easily with your hands, 


friend.” 


That night I carried a bunch of hydrangeas into camp for the 
cook, so grateful for the meals. “Hey!” he said. “Do you want to 
shame me before the boys?” The lady bull cook, equal to the 
occasion, stepped forward graciously, said, “They’re beautiful!” 
and took them off my hands. After dinner Bobo and Dustin 
loaded stuff to the boat while I drew the two cupboards, one tall, 
the other roughly aspiring to gentility. Daily, as Pd cooked, 
tidied, and then stored against creatures of the night, I entered 
Halliday lives. Mary Caroline, needing to take possession after 
Lilly and Lil, wrote her name on an inside door, recorded a 
favourite cow calving. Inside a drawer was the leaf from a calen- 
dar. On a May Sunday a childish hand had written “Daddy shot 
the big bad wolf.” Two weeks later a calf recently born is noted 
drowned. Perhaps staying in the house, and cleaning it, staked a 
claim not to place but to story. 

I heard horn and bells long before the men returned. Some- 
thing had coughed next to the road, but Dustin’s air horn sent it 
crashing away. Perhaps the bear we’d become convinced lived 
under the porch below Dustin’s window? He slept more lightly 
than I, and the night before he’d heard a tree shaking violently 
and then crash, crack. I snoozed through everything. The bear 
has been mannerly enough. 

On August 13 we got up with the logging truck’s first load. The 
worn old house had sheltered us well from the night’s hard rain. 


Cut the brush and fix the roof and it would last many years. It’s a 
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cultural crime against ourselves to let such a vessel of historical 
conjunctions collapse. 

We jingled to camp, loaded down with sleeping bags, then set 
off downriver. The inlet was miraculously flat and sunny. Inset 
into a faint ripple were jade ponds flat as polished stone. The 
rain had strengthened the falls gushing everywhere. Wakeman 
Sound was stuffed with clouds. I found the only northern blue 
pictograph I’ve ever heard of at Moore Bay. The panel’s small 
copper on the lower left I now know announces “This is the fam- 
ily: Ours.” Not mine. 

Johnstone Strait was mercifully flat despite the marine radio’s 
small craft warning. Three finned black backs surfaced, dove, 
surfaced, dove. We were a little early for the Okosollo rapids, 
and as we skittered through Hole In the Wall like a silver tea 
tray, a thirty-foot whirlpool opened starboard. Never marry a 
man who loves rapids. We were home in time for fresh salmon 
with friends who wanted to know all. 

When I woke in the morning I didn’t know in which house I 
lay. I'd surfaced out of a dream house colonized by plants and 
animals. Spiders spun vast sooty cobwebs of words that hung, 
filling each space; a debate between William Halliday and the 
people of Gwa’yi on the necessity and impossibility of ceasing 
the potlatch. Paired, bat-black leather books hung on pulleys. As 
you pulled one towards yourself to read, its mate flew up and hit 
the ceiling with a soft clunk. If you let go of one book, the other 
would suddenly sink to the floor in a heap and the book you’d 
just held would rise out of reach. Each pair told stories of the 
estuary from different points of view. 

And like the lichen and mold shadowing Lilly Halliday’s eras 
of wallpaper, phrases, sooty confidences, and official letters had 
seemed suspended in the Halliday house. Eventually damp, 
mold, and lichen would destroy all the physical evidence. Public, 
domestic, and natural systems were becoming as ineluctably 
intertwined in the house as in the pictograph. While William 
and Ernest can be seen as the public and private faces of white 
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attitudes to native people, Lilly, the children, other homestead- 
ers, the ecology of the estuary, and the Dzawada’enuxw were all 
impossible to ignore as factors in any equation one might con- 
struct of Kingcome history from 1893 to the present. 

Lichen makes a useful metaphor for the interdependence of 
the inlet’s biological and social systems. Not a single plant, but a 
combination of a fungus and one or more of the algae, it grows 
on rock, wood, tree trunk, and ground substrates. From the 
underside of the lichen, rhizoids extend down into the host sur- 
face. Acids are secreted that can dissolve minerals in rocks, 
making a surface soft enough to hold moisture and to provide a 
foothold for higher plants. Lichen, breaking down stone, has con- 
tributed to creating the fertile delta soils. Interestingly the two 
organisms that constitute lichen form a closely integrated unit 
that can grow under conditions where neither the fungus nor the 
algae alone could survive. Together they mutually benefit. 

Lichen contributes to the creation of the mineral accretions 
that inhibit its own growth on picto surfaces and preserve the 
pigment. Although the rate of growth may be as little as a tenth 
of an inch per year, some large lichen plants can be a thousand 
years old and, oddly, lichen growth on pictographs and petro- 
glyphs, if it occurs, while ultimately destructive, would also be 
one of the ways of dating them. 
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“We Dance Our Dance 
Among Ourselves and 
ina Peaceful Manner, 


and It Is Ours’ 


THE STORIES RADIATING from the copper/cow pictograph, per- 
haps fragments of a new myth, had begun to arrange themselves 
into overlapping charts of delta utilization, first by Kawadilikala 
and his descendants, and later by the homesteaders and loggers. 
They made evident the alienation of blocks of the land from the 
first group and the restructuring of the delta by dykes, cattle, 
and increased silt from logging. Latterly, the estuary was being 
reclaimed by plants and animals. Where one story’s track 
crossed another, the narrative focus would flip from the social to 
the biological or geological and return back, as the wolf narra- 
tive did, to the social. The copper/cow pictograph is positioned 
in a period in time at exactly the point when the indigenous cul- 
ture had been seriously threatened by its loss of territory and 
ritual. Socially motivated in both traditional and modern ways, 


and interestingly defiant, it would seem to be a pivotal work in 
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the evolution of Northwest Coast rock art. Given its time frame, 
it could be seen as more authentic than a great deal of what is 
considered iconographically pure “Native Art,” frozen in repro- 
duction of past work. 

En route to Kingcome, August 1996, I took the ferry from Port 
McNeill to Alert Bay on Cormorant Island to visit the Kwak- 
waka’wakw Cultural Centre. Named U’Mista, meaning “to 
return,” the museum was erected to display potlatch parapher- 
nalia seized in 1922. It was a major junction of tracks so far 
discovered. Exiting the ferry the stream of cars splits, right to 
the town, left to ’Namgis village. Styles change every fifty yards: 
1950s pool hall, exquisite 1890s church, false-front frontier 
buildings, and at the fish dock, the hybrid seiner Native Spirit, 
half old wood planks, half aluminum modification. 

The Indian Agent’s house occupied by William Halliday, regu- 
larly visited by Ernest, had long ago been replaced by reserve 
housing, but William’s photographic record of the Big Houses 
and of potlatches given along the Alert Bay frontage remains 
important documentation of the period from 1897 to 1932. As 
the Department of Indian Affairs dismantled the native social 
system, William collected fragmentary image, object, and narra- 
tive. The innate melancholy of film, always presenting us with a 
moment just faded from reach, in William’s hands detaches 
object and person from context. He creates an exotic “pagan- 
ism,” easy for his era to fear and patronize, and turns ritual 
paraphernalia into curio. Ironically William’s photographs are 
now examined by native anthropologists to help repatriate the 
ritual objects he confiscated for the government. That confisca- 
tion, like all William’s activities, was done under the aegis of 
bettering the lot of native people for their own good. When 
retired, he was consulted as an “expert” on native culture, 
“expert” diviner of the shards of something once whole. His 
photos show an aesthetic eye choosing the beautiful and skill- 
fully made precisely as he detaches the object from its function. 


Now restored to U’Mista and under the care of native curators, 
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the ritual paraphernalia rests uneasily on pedestals. Masks 
brood behind quotes from the potlatch files, many by William. 
They seem incarcerated again, perhaps on different ideological 
charges. 

The fate of decontextualized artifacts is reminiscent of how a 
natural cycle of fish was categorized, according to the Linnaean 
system of organizing nature, as Salmo, became a commercially 
exploitable resource called salmon and then a scientific arena in 
which academics and fisheries bureaucrats solidified their 
careers. Finally the depleted salmon resources seem to have 
become a weapon with which to dispute pelagic property rights. 
By a similar series of moves, objects created only to function 
within a specific native ritual became curio and then artistic pro- 
duction that could be bought and sold based purely on aesthetic 
value. Their use as ideological wedges, first by the Department of 
Indian Affairs and now by U’Mista, skews their original transfor- 
mative powers. But the skill of the old carvers was such that a 
plain bird mask with a simple cloth back, the wood not painted 
but just rubbed, still reeks of the atmosphere of the Big House. 
Even now, in a mask loaned back by U’Mista to the family it 
came from and reanimated by the dancing of a young man trans- 
forming into his bird ancestor, it is possible to see human social 
structure repositioned within the overall natural system, as the 
myths intend. We must thank museums for keeping the masks 
safe, but honour the dancer who brings that meaning alive. 

To attend a potlatch and be awed by seeing a mask danced is 
one thing; to have a place in the potlatch wearing one’s ancestral 
mask was beyond William’s understanding and is perhaps 
beyond my own. To don the mask of the creature who became 
human is not to become just like, but to de the animal ancestor. 
To be acknowledged by potlatch witnesses as that ancestor is, 
therefore, to be at home in your territory. And that’s what’s miss- 
ing from William’s photos and his evaluation of native culture. 
He could not be within what he observed, only judge it against 


the template of his own belief system. 
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Beside U’Mista, in the basement of the red brick residential 
school now shedding white paint like confetti, carvers sat in a 
circle making new masks. In the museum, director Linda Manz 
brought me three legal-sized ring binders of Department of 
Indian Affairs potlatch files. Much of the 1913 to 1932 corre- 
spondence is between William Halliday, Duncan Campbell 
Scott, and native people. It makes stunning reading. In letter 
after letter Scott and Halliday, the educated establishment of the 
new system, speak as the official authority of the land. Letters 
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from native groups stated their views with equal conviction and 
were ignored. My Kingcome visits made me read this official 
language layered with an interlinear text of Gwa’yi and home- 
stead life. Later, when I was loaned another set of the potlatch 
files, the loose pile arrived faded and dog-eared, the texts clotted 
by black copier ink into patterns resembling the lichen covering 
the rocks and the mold outlining Lilly’s wallpaper. Rulings and 
trials that undermined a culture crumbled in my hands. 


KK * 


Leaving U’Mista, I passed an aluminum seine boat called 
Numas, the name of a copper, I had just read, that had been con- 
fiscated by William from Amos Dawson. Across from the docks 
was the Anglican church Reverend Hall had built. After study- 
ing the Kwak’wala hymn book in the church and exiting under 
the alarmingly intense photograph of Hall and his wife hung 
over the door, it was impossible not to question the degrees to 
which they’d done good and ill. Energetic, resourceful mission- 
aries like Hall, Thomas Crosby, and William Duncan at 
Metlakatla had, in their determination to save the heathen from 
Hell, gained too much control over people previously quite able 
to look after themselves. I found the incumbent minister, Rev- 
erend Garth Miller, perched on a ladder, scraping paint off the 
manse next door. I asked him if he ever went to Kingcome. 

“I used to until last year,” he admitted. “I came to a dispute 
with the people over baptism. The postmodern church no longer 
wishes to be culturally bound. We want to return to the truer, 
more primitive church. I’m a priest, not a minister.” 

My, my! The people of Gwa’yi wish to have their children bap- 
tized, as they have been encouraged to do by generations of 
Anglican missionaries, but Garth wants to institute some 
new/old “truer” concept of a spiritual life for the whole family. 
“They say,” he continued, ““This is our church, it doesn’t belong 
to the diocese, we built it.’ I hope things will change and they 
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will ask me to come and stay with them again, ask for healing, 
and we'll cry a little together.” But I doubted that those who’d 
fought hard to be in control of their lives in their place of origin 
wanted to weep at his knee. Garth thought well of the “culturally 
bound” Halls and, like them, like Scott, he was trying to impose 
concepts not generated from within Gwa’yi. 

Letters in the DIA potlatch files from native leaders protesting 
the banning of ritual make it clear that prominent Kwak- 
waka’wakw persistently defied the anti-potlatch law and viewed 


William Halliday as its main instrument. The copper/cow picto- 
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graph can be seen as a traditional gesture within the native 
social system and, given its location, a personal challenge to 
him. Photographs of William, pointed silver beard, three-piece 
suit, hat in hand, present the very model of the enlightened 
bureaucrat. He was Alan’s “Uncle Will, a good guy.” To most 
native people he remains a villain. But it was not until Duncan 
Campbell Scott was appointed Deputy Superintendent General 
of Indian Affairs in 1913 that William very actively prosecuted 
potlatchers. 

Scott had spent his youth in the small towns of Quebec and 
Ontario, where he’d met the French Canadians and native people 
who were the subjects of the verse he began writing after meeting 
poet Archibald Lampman. Poems like “The Onondaga 
Madonna” and “The Forsaken,” which dwell on native savagery 
and social disintegration, were well regarded by John Masefield, 
who recommended Scott to Rupert Brooke as the only Canadian 
poet. His close friendship with scholar and literary critic Pelham 
Edgar led to their editing Makers of Canada, a twenty-volume series 
of biographies in the “Great Man” tradition of uplifting colonial 
history, extensively used in the schools. Scott was an early pro- 
moter of Canadian art and a collector of Emily Carr’s paintings. 
Hired at eighteen as a copy clerk at the Department of Indian 
Affairs, Scott, by 1893, was the accountant monitoring depart- 
ment expenditure and in 1909 was Superintendent of Education. 
He held the Deputy Superintendent General position from Octo- 
ber 1913 until 1932, although he is thought to have been the 
architect of earlier DIA policy. In the government paper “Indian 
Affairs, 1867-1912,” Scott wrote, “The happiest future for the 
Indian race is absorption into the general population, and this is 
the object of the policy of our government. The great forces of 
intermarriage and education will finally overcome the lingering 
traces of native custom and tradition.” And it was true that native 
traditions had evolved since the arrival of Europeans. 

In Fighting With Property: A Study of Kwakiutl Potlatching and War- 
fare, 1792-1930, anthropologist Helen Codere claimed that 
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before the establishment of Fort Rupert in 1849, the potlatch 
was relatively unimportant in southern Kwakwaka’wakw life. 
The anthropological position has been that the potlatch 
declined in other parts of the coast due to the influence of immi- 
grant society, religious conversion, and population loss through 
disease, but that the Kwakwaka’wakw substituted potlatch for 
warfare when consumer goods became available and communi- 
cation and travel were easier. Whether the public marking of 
potlatches by pictographs, as was done at Kingcome, is an early 
or late practice is still a question as the relation of such visual 
data to the potlatch, and to anthropological theory, has been 
largely ignored. It is, however, generally acknowledged that defi- 
ant Kwakwaka’wakw used new economic opportunities to block 
the authority of the agent and white law, and strengthened their 
social structure through newly increased rituals. 

A law against ceremonials was passed in the 1880s, at the insis- 
tence of missionaries and government officials such as Gilbert 
M. Sproat, when they seemed to be on the increase. Sproat 
urged Ottawa to warn, rebuke, and if necessary “lay an iron 
hand upon the shoulders of the people” in order to wipe out an 
evil that lay “like a huge incubus upon all philanthropic, admin- 
istrative or missionary effort for the improvement of the 
Indians.”' However, Chief Justice Matthew Begbie, when asked 
to retry Hamasak of Mamalilikala, who Indian Agent Pidcock 
had arrested under the statute in 1889, criticized this new legis- 
lation as insufficiently specific as to what was illegal. He deemed 
the law unenforceable and released Hamasak. Against the 
advice of B.C. Superintendent of Indian Affairs A.W. Vowell, 
who maintained that Christian conversion and active native 
anti-potlatch groups were weaning many Indians from the pot- 
latch, Parliament strengthened the law in 1895. In 1900 Pidcock 
charged Boas informant George Hunt “with assisting in the 
mutilation of the body of an old woman dead for several years.” 
Hunt, while admitting he’d taken part in the ceremony at Kar- 


lukwees, claimed Boas had encouraged him to learn as many 
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ritual forms as possible and that he had been observing on 
behalf of Pidcock. He admitted watching Hamatsa, dog dancers, 
and the dancer dressed as a bear tear apart what appeared to be 
a body and eat, or pretend to eat, it. He was acquitted. 

William’s revulsion at such ceremonials strengthened his moti- 
vation to arrest and prosecute persistent ritualists. And he was 
equally concerned for the rights of women who, he claimed, 
were forced into prostitution to collect money for potlatching. In 
1889 Pidcock, who shared this view, ordered a group of women 
off a steamer bound for Victoria. Boas, although supportive of 
ceremonials, wrote to Senator MacDonald asking for action 
against native women’s prostitution. He tried to clarify the mar- 
riage system, which Halliday also thought immoral. 


Marriage among the Kwakiulth must be considered a pur- 
chase. What was bought was not only the woman but the 
right to membership in her clan for future children. 
Alliances were arranged by parents or families, often with- 
out the knowledge and usually without the consent of 
either bride or groom. The groom’s family made a pay- 
ment, usually in blankets worth from $500 to $1000, to the 
bride’s family. Repayment by the bride’s family to the 
groom and his family was required, however, with a partial 
payment being made at the time of the marriage and the 
rest followed usually when children were born. Indeed the 
preponderance of giving was done by the bride’s side; in 
comparison the bride price was “relatively unimportant,” 


2 
really only “an opening of negotiation.” 


Since marriage governed the status of the children, and family 
crests and privileges were the most important possession, 
descendance needed to be firmly established. But Halliday 
strenuously objected to the effect on children of a couple’s free- 
dom to separate once marriage repayment, referred to as a 


“redemption,” was made. He maintained the only way for a man 
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to get a wife was through the potlatch system. Girls were taken 
out of school, he said, as it was considered a disgrace for a girl to 
be unmarried after her menses began, and it was old men who 
could pay the bride price. William felt that if young men had the 
chance to marry the women they wanted, they would drop out of 
the system and would cause the potlatch to die out. 

In 1913 William E. Ditchburn, Southwest Inspector for B.C. 
Indian Affairs, was asked to conduct an investigation into the 
Kwagiulth Agency following complaints made against William, 
primarily by Rev. John Antle. Although Ditchburn decided that 
the allegations were personal and bureaucratic and largely unre- 
lated to the condition or behaviour of the Kwakwaka’wakw 
themselves, he noted William’s difficulties in maintaining 
friendship with his white neighbours. However, it was agreed 
that, as Indian Agent, Halliday was doing his best.* Scott passed 
the report to Superintendent General Frank Pedley, with a note 
referring to the potlatch: “It seems a great pity that we cannot do 
something to break up this abominable and wasteful aboriginal 
custom.” William replied to Pedley’s request for advice, stating 
that the existing statute was unenforceable and the Kwak- 
waka’wakw could get through life easily and find glory giving a 
potlatch. The people of Kingcome Inlet and Gilford Island were, 
he said, the most conservative.* Subsequently, Pedley was forced 
to resign from DIA after an independent investigation into his 
speculation in Indian lands. A sequence of events that began 
with a complaint against William ended in Scott becoming 
department head and shifting the government from paternalism 
to active oppression. 

Ordered to begin actively enforcing the law, William, citing 
Begbie’s 1889 acquittal of Hamasak, queried his rights as Indian 
Agent. DIA replied on May 20, 1913, that the acquittal had 


occurred under a law now amended and informed William: 


You should, of course, proceed cautiously, if you hear that 


one of these illegal festivals is to be held. You ought to 
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strongly advise the Chiefs and principal Indians to desist 
from holding the festival. Make no threats of prosecution, 
but if it is held contrary to your advice, secure witnesses as 
to the nature of the performance, and if they are clearly 
objectionable, get an information laid before a justice of 
the peace, or yourself, have an examination held, and if the 
evidence appears conclusive, have the ringleaders commit- 
ted for trial before a court competent to try indictable 


offenses. 


On June 13, 1913, after meeting with two hundred tribal mem- 
bers, William reported: 


I called a general meeting of all the Indians who were gath- 
ered at Alert Bay preparatory to leaving for the various 
canneries, and discussed the potlatch question with them. 
The section of the Indian Act was fully interpreted to them 
and reasons shown them why the potlatch should be done 
away with, and the evils of it, and what might be expected 
of them if they put it away from them and live civilised 
lives. They listened very quietly and patiently and asked a 
few questions regarding the matter and then said they 
would think about what I said and let me know what they 
thought after they came back from fishing. 

Yesterday and today they have been to a certain extent 
violating that section as they have been holding mourning 
ceremonies part of which consists in singing mourning 
songs and part in receiving gifts from the surviving rela- 


tives but I have not interfered. 


In August 1914 William allowed Harry Mountain of Gwayas- 
dums to mourn the death of his father and the event turned into 
a huge feast. That year government anthropologist Edward 
Sapir collected letters from Northwest Coast social scientists 
Franz Boas, John Swanton, Harlan Smith, Charles Hill-Tout, 
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and C.F. Newcombe, which all advocated non-interference in rit- 
ual activity. On September 7, 1914, Simon C. Pierre, the highly 
respected Katzie Band secretary, interpreter, and shaman, sent a 


letter to Duncan Campbell Scott from Port Hammond, B.C. 


Hon. Sir, 

We the Indian Chiefs and sub-chiefs and main men of 
the various Indian Tribes of the Province of B.C. hereby 
make our plan and petition to the Government of Canada 
in regards to our Native Custom as Indians and Children 
of the Forest, that we want our old customs to stand by with 
no alteration whatever, and we strongly submit the follow- 
ing reasons. 

Ist. God created us here, and it was the Almighty that put 
us here, and it is our fashion each nation has a dance 
of their own, and no one stops them. The Indian 
dance is our native dance, which has been followed 
from time immemorial up to the present time. 

2nd. It is Indeed that we paint our faces red, but it is our 
ancestors fashion, and that’s why when the first white 
people saw us Indians, we were called red men. 

3rd. The Indian Dance does not disturb no man or per- 
sons, nor harm nobody. 

4th. People [who] don’t understand our custom say, that 
we spend all our earnings, and waste our money away 
for nothing. But this is not so. What we spend is to be 
returned back sometimes in the future. 

Sth. We know it is the missionary is against our custom, 
But this don’t interfere with them, for we don’t invite 
them to... spend their time with us, in our fashion, 
and it is them that’s petitioning the Government to 
stop our custom while they don’t understand us. We 
are Indians and they are whites. Indians don’t under- 


stand white man’s fashions and white man don’t 
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understand our fashion, and they can’t live as Indians 
does. 

6th. We Indians don’t dance our dance all year round. But 
just for a short space of time from 2 to 3 months. But 
not every night, and when this is over it’s over. We 
don’t dance any more until the next year. 

7th. We want to be protected by the Government that 
there will be no intoxicant to be brought ... where 
there is gathering of Indians. This has been done by 
whites or by non-resident Indians [who] have intoxi- 
cants hidden somewhere for sale or to be given away 
just to raise trouble or disturb the Indians. As this is 
the only trouble that occurs ... they should be pun- 
ished heavily. 


Simon Pierre asks the government to consider their petition 
since he is sure the government knows the rituals are theirs, not 
adopted from any other nation, and neither interfere with the 
rights of others nor harm any other nationality. “But,” he insists, 
“we Dance our Dance among ourselves and in a peaceful man- 
ner, and it is ours.” 

Simon Pierre and a list of eighty-two petitioners sign, saying 
they are the “obedient subjects of His Majesty.” DIA did not 
reply to the petition until reminded of it by Simon Pierre 
months later. On December 30, 1914, J.D. McLean, the Assis- 
tant Deputy and Secretary responded: 


. a great deal of thought has been given to the matter of 
the potlatch, and the Indians can depend upon it that the 
Department has considered the subject with a perfectly 
sympathetic mind, viewing the matter from all points, and 
that nothing has been done that is not in the best interests 
of the Indians. 

There may possibly be some misconception in the minds 


of the Indians as to the scope of the restrictive legislation. 
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The law prohibiting the potlatch is comprised in sub-section 


1 of section 149 of the Indian Act, which reads as follows: 


Every Indian or other person who engages in or assists in 
celebrating or encourages either directly or indirectly anoth- 
er to celebrate any Indian festival, dance or other ceremo- 
ny of which the giving away or paying or giving back of 
money, goods or articles of any sort forms a part, or is a 
feature, whether such gift of money, goods or articles takes 
place before, at, or after the celebration of the same, or who 
engages or assists in any celebration or dance of which the 
wounding or mutilation of the dead or living body of any 
human being or animal forms a part or is a feature, is 
guilty of an indictable offence and is liable to imprison- 
ment for a term not exceeding six months and not less than 
two month; Provided that nothing in this section shall be 
construed to prevent the holding of any agricultural show 


or exhibition or the giving of prizes for exhibits thereat. 


It is clear that the purpose of this enactment was to stop 
the degrading practice of mutilating dead or living animals 
and also to terminate the wasteful practice of giving pres- 
ents which tend to impoverish the givers and eventually the 
whole community. Sports or amusements which do not 
interfere with the serious business of obtaining a livelihood 
are not objected to by the Department so long as they are 
properly conducted. It is not the intention to countenance 
any dances which, owing to their objectionable features, 
have been declared illegal. 

The Department feels that in trying to keep the Indians 
in line with the advance of civilization, it should have the 
support of the chiefs and principal men of the different 
tribes in the Province. It is only a question of time when all 
the Indians of the Province will see this matter in its proper 


light, and in the meantime in its efforts towards improve- 
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ment the Department will be glad to have the support of 
the more enlightened members of such bands as are still 
backward in the matter. 


Your obedient servant... 


In January 1915 Halliday arrested Chessoholis of Kingcome, 
who claimed, “I did not give a potlatch, I gave a feast for poor 
Indians, just like white people in Vancouver give feasts for poor 
people.” He said the Indians in Kingcome region had not been 
able to sell their furs that winter nor get work in logging camps, 
and he called his people together to give them a good feast and 
food to take home. Despite receiving a suspended sentence, 
Chessoholis insisted that he must continue, as his potlatch was 
still not “complete,” giving away the fact that this was no simple 
charitable dinner. When a number of chiefs wrote to Scott ask- 
ing for a visit from a fact-finding commission, William added, 
“The system nearly approaches socialism in many of its ways as 
the desire of every Indian is to get something to give away to his 
friends. It is not without its good points as at these gatherings all 
share alike in the food supply and many of the older people who 
are more or less helpless are fed at these gatherings.” 

Scott wrote to William on October 21, 1918, that the war in 
Europe demanded food conservation, and he impressed on him 
the necessity of stringent prevention of the wasteful practices of 
the potlatch. William sent a letter to Noyala, Dick Kiotola- 
galeese, Kaiwn, Kwamamalas, Chessoholis, and Johnny Scow at 
Kingcome Inlet, informing then that “the wasteful habit of the 
potlatch must not be allowed.” William warned them that he 
had been instructed to have anyone guilty of an offense against 
the anti-potlatch law brought before him and tried and con- 
victed. He reminded them that the offence was “now under the 
Summary Convictions act over which the Indian Agent has 
absolute jurisdiction” and directed them to be producers instead 
of wasting their time potlatching. “Owing to the war, food is very 


scarce all over and if newspaper reports are true millions will die 
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of starvation during the winter, so that it is up to all of us to do 
all we can in the way of production to assist others less fortunate 
than ourselves.” But William, who knew more than Scott about 
the customs of the coastal people, felt the existing law was too 
all-encompassing. On December 27 he again urged Scott to 
travel to the coast and hear both sides of the story, and he 
attempted an explication of the rationale behind potlatch tradi- 


tions for Scott: 


One of the chief characteristics of the Indians on the B.C. 
Coast is their hospitality, and I have never known a single 
instance where anyone was allowed to go hungry while an 
Indian had food near him. This hospitality has been 
regardless of race or colour and this quality is cultivated by 
the potlatch. At its inception many years ago, the Indians 
used to go on tribal raids and take prisoners from one 
another who became slaves, they were under the control of 
the chiefs of the tribe and the fruits of their labour was 
used for the common good of the tribe who had them in 
possession. The distribution of their labour was done by 
the chiefs of the band for the benefit of the community and 
was done publicly at a meeting at which all were present 


and took part. 


William stressed the significant point that since the coastal 
people did not have a written language, all transactions of a busi- 
ness nature had to be done at a public gathering, and witnesses 
paid in public, for the transaction to be legal. He notes this was 
“true also of their marriages as they were arranged at these 
meetings but at the time their marriages were absolutely bind- 
ing on themselves and infidelity to the marriage vows meant 
death if found out.” He maintained that the marriage system 
was the taproot of the potlatch structure and that it did not seem 
right that under current native laws a woman could be married 


without her own consent, which was sometimes the case. He also 
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objected to what he perceived as women being given as a pledge 
for property. 

Addressing what he considered exaggerated rumors of canni- 
balism, William assured Scott that during the past ten years, 
“certain objectionable features such as the mutilation of dead or 
living bodies” had not been indulged in, “although there have 
been occasional rumors of people being bitten during the cere- 
mony of the Hamatsa or Wild Man.” He then raised the issue of 
other ceremonies that he considered had been unfairly made 
illegal. He notes that on the occasion of a death in the family, the 
native people call their friends together and sing certain songs 
suitable to the occasion and then a new song for the special ben- 
efit of the family of the deceased. 


All the singers expect to receive a consideration and this 
habit has always been carried out and sums varying in 
value from fifty to two hundred and fifty dollars have been 
given away to the singers and mourners the result being 
that the friends of the deceased feel relieved and also com- 
forted by the songs and the words that accompany them 
and I presume also by the fact that they have given away a 
certain amount in consideration therefor. It would seem to 
me that it would be almost too drastic a proceeding to pros- 


ecute anyone who had only violated this section of the Act. 


William added that two men from his district had on hand the 
spring 1918 catch of oolichan oil. Since the grease belonged to 
all, and each man knew to a pint how much he was entitled to, 
they had asked William to allow the people to come together for 
this distribution. According to the law, he had to refuse as the 
giving away of the grease would be the chief feature of the gath- 
ering. He admitted that his suggestion—that each person 
entitled to a portion come privately and collect it so no offence 
would be committed — did not suit the native tradition of valida- 


tion of an action by witnesses. 


Jane Cook 
(Gah-uk-sta-lus). 


BCARS H-07220 
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A close observer of the Alert Bay potlatch development was 
Christian anti-potlatch activist Jane Gilbert Cook. Jane’s mother 
was a native woman from Seattle, and her white father left her, 
as a toddler, in the care of Mrs. Hall, who educated her at St. 
Anne’s Academy in Victoria. Jane married Stephen Cook, also 
the child of a white father and a native mother. They had sixteen 
children. Stephen was a churchwarden who ran the mission 
sawmill and a store on the reserve. Jane, who preached at the 


Kwak’wala church service, was often called upon to act as inter- 


preter at native trials, although Boas said she spoke Kwak’wala 
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like a child. Her very public, and still controversial, role as inter- 
preter of native testimony raises an issue that runs through all 
legal cases of the period. Given that much testimony was trans- 
lated, and in Jane’s case by a biased translator, one must 
question if native people were correctly heard in court. Jane 
itemized her personal views in a letter she wrote Scott on Febru- 
ary 1, 1919. She suggested Section 149 of the Indian Act should 
be strongly enforced because “the Kwagiulth people as a whole 
will never own Allegiance to the Government or King as long as 
they are allowed to practice their allegiances to the Potlatch sys- 
tem, for to them this excludes every other Government.” She 
incorrectly states that no potlatchers volunteered to serve over- 
seas. Secondly she states that only five couples of the Kwagiulth 
Agency had married legally by church laws, and these had left 
the potlatch. Thirdly she adds, “There is no liberty in the Pot- 
latch, no choice whatever; they are all bound and have to 
practice ... or they will lose their caste. Those who have left the 
Potlatch are looked upon as not Indians. They have no standing 
or voice in any matters affecting their tribe or band, they are 
practically outcasts.” Her fourth point was that since every cent 
native people possessed must be used to keep them in caste, 
there was “no progress on their lands and homes.” Her fifth 
claim was that the potlatch hindered education and the people 
“would not allow their children to go to school, if it was not for 
the children wanting to go to school themselves.” 

In February 1919 William sentenced Kworeetsas to two months 
in Oakalla for “selling,” as he puts it, his sister to Lakiosa, who 
had two other wives. Charlie Nowell of the Kwagiulth, M. Alfred 
of the ’Namgis, and W. Roberts of the Wewaekum tribe sent 
Scott a strongly worded letter calling his attention to this case, 
which had been taken to appeal. Since the men were out on bail, 
they requested Scott to instruct the Indian Agent not to pursue 
this case further until Scott investigated their claim that the offi- 
cial interpreter, Jane Cook, falsely interpreted the evidence. 
“The fact is,” they said, “the said Mrs. Cook is the sister-in-law of 
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the defendant Lakiosa (Bertie Cook) and they are not on friendly 
terms.” They stated quite clearly their objections to the anti-pot- 


latch law: 


lst — That the present provisions of the Indian Act relating 
to the marriage of Indians, are unjust and unsatisfac- 
tory inasmuch as the said Indian Act, fails to 
recognize the validity of the Indian Marriage Cere- 
mony peculiar to the traditions of the Indian Nation. 

We therefore request that the Indian Act be amended to 
the effect that the Indian Marriage ceremony be 
made legal and binding, in the same sense and man- 
ner as under the law of the white man. 

Also, that an Indian cannot put away or divorce his wife, or 
a wife her husband, except in the same manner and 
legal form as now applies to a white man. 

That the customs in connection with the Indian marriage 
ceremony, such as the giving and accepting of pres- 
ents by the prospective bridegroom to the bride and 
her family be allowed in the same manner as is cus- 
tomary by the white men. 

2nd — That entertainments such as moving pictures, danc- 
ing, social gatherings, etc., be permitted, the same as 
being conducted in like manner as now is customary 
by the white man. 

3rd — We also request the right to support our poor and 
sick and those out of work. The allowance from the 
Canadian Government of $1.25 a month is entirely 
inadequate for the purpose ... We desire that the 
Indian Act be amended in this respect so as to allow 
us to take proper care of our poor. 

4th — Inasmuch as we are now being assessed $5.00 a head 
Poll Tax, also a Dog Tax of $1.00, we ask for enfran- 
chisement and political rights similar to the white 


man. This, we respectfully submit is a case of taxation 
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without representation and contrary to the spirit of 
British Justice and fair play, if not of the constitution 
itself. 

5th — We would also ask for consideration that the Indian 
be represented in the Federal parliament, the duty of 
such representative whether white or Indian, to inter- 


est himself expressly in Indian Affairs. 


Their sixth point is a claim that Indian Agent Halliday “is 
unreliable, inefficient and neglects the affairs of the Indian, giv- 
ing preferences to his private interests.” During the Spanish flu 
epidemic, fifty native people died, and the letter writers accuse 
William of having taken no steps to alleviate the situation, visit 
their people, or obtain supplies for the sick. “He even refused to 
allow a sick woman to have some firewood altho 6 cords were 
available at his agency. This was originally supplied by one of 
our own people contrary to the letter of the Indian act.” They 
add that William visited his copper-mining partner three times 
daily when that man had the Spanish flu. 

Their seventh point states that the missionaries have also lost 
the respect and sympathy of the natives since a sawmill was 
erected with Indian labour and with “money collected from the 
Indians by the Missionaries for the purpose.” The missionary 
then leased the sawmill to the British Columbia Packing Co., 
which paid rental to the Christian Missionary Society. Since the 
mill gave preference in employment to Japanese and Chinese, 


no native people were employed there. Finally they state: 


As wards of the Canadian Government, also non-treaty 
Indians, we request that we be accorded the same privi- 
leges of the white men, the Chinese, Japanese and other 
foreigners. Otherwise we have not the same respect and 
esteem given us by other nationalities with whom we come 
in contact. We feel that we are sufficiently advanced in the 


manner and customs of the white man to warrant full con- 
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sideration and justice in this matter and trust to the Cana- 


dian Government to support our rights. 
Scott patronizingly brushed off this careful proposal. 


The Department has no desire to prevent the Indians from 
enjoying themselves at social gatherings by dancing etc., so 
long as they do not contravene the provisions of Section 
149 ... which forbids the giving away or paying or giving 
back of money, goods or articles of any sort at any Indian 
festival, dance or other ceremony. The evidence before the 
Department does not warrant it in suggesting any change 
for the present as regards the provisions of this Section of 
the Indian Act... ., 

As to representation in the Federal Parliament this is a 
matter beyond the jurisdiction of this Department but will 
no doubt be duly considered should the Indians become 


enfranchised. 


Indian Affairs continued to find it difficult to sentence and jail 
potlatchers. There was something ridiculous in sending someone 
to jail for giving things away, and judges were often sympathetic 
to appeals. William’s justifiable concern for the rights of native 
women and children within the rapidly evolving potlatch system 
was caught up in a legal tug of war and obscured. 

On March 22, 1919, Kwakwaka’wakw leaders signed a hand- 
written document, submitted to William at Alert Bay, in which 
they agreed that as long as Section 149 of the Indian Act 
remained unaltered, they would not potlatch in any form and 
would use their influence to discourage others from violating 
that section of the law. However they made it clear that they 
wished to make representation to the government to have the 
law changed. Amongst the signers were Kingcome residents Oly 
Shaughnessy; Chessoholis; Tom Dawson; Makwa (the man 
William had knocked down in 1894); John, George, Peter and 
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AND IN A PEACEFUL MANNER, AND IT IS OURS’ 


Samuel Scow; Johnny and Harry Moon; Herbert Copper John- 
son; Jim Smoky; and Tom Lakis, men whose names would 
reappear in reports of ritual activity. 

William had thought he could not win a case against Harry 
Mountain, chief of the Mamalilikala Band, and three other men 
charged with potlatching, and barrister Frank Lyons suggested 
this agreement. William wrote Scott that people had told him pri- 
vately they were tired of the potlatch but afraid to come out 
openly. However the men who signed the agreement were con- 
vinced that when Scott studied the situation they would be 
allowed to continue. When Scott refused further potlatch investi- 
gation, the signatories, feeling free of their obligation, potlatched 
again. In the fall of 1920 they retained lawyer Ned DeBeck to 
seek a repeal of the law, but his twenty-page argument was 
ignored. DeBeck petitioned ethnologist Marius Barbeau, who 
was then compiling a report to the government. Barbeau, 
focussed on his own research and photography of the people of 
the Nass Valley, interviewed no Kwakwaka’wakw and his report, 
researched mainly from DIA files, although sympathetic to 
native ritual, was never released to the Indians and made no rec- 
ommendations. Scott refused every native request that he alter 
Section 149, but that same year he amended the Indian Act to 
introduce compulsory residential schooling for native children. 
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Copper George 


BY THE 1920s the Kwakwaka’wakw copper economic system had 
begun to suffer through debt default. George Scow, then living at 
Kingcome, in a creative response to a cash-flow difficulty, used 
paper, rather like cheques, in a Gwa’yi copper sale and purchase. 
Others copied the practice and this paper money circulated as 
real. According to anthropologists Phillip Drucker and Robert 
Heizer in Jo Make My Name Good, “fantastic amounts of worthless 
paper were circulating amongst the Kingcome group in pur- 
chases of coppers, in potlatches, and in private transactions as 
well. Soon bickering over the fictitious money threatened the 
potlatch itself. The chiefs stopped the use of paper and directed a 
return to hard money.” In Potlatch and Totem, William mentions 
that during this period four Kingcome men broke a copper in 
spite against some enemy at a feast and were compelled by cus- 
tom to give away money and goods. It could be this event that is 
recorded in the “spite” pictograph Dave Dawson recalled was 
painted near Petley Point. William sentenced the men to prison 
for two months. 

The 1921 DIA potlatch files contain a handwritten transcript 
of a trial held at the Alert Bay Day School on December 19, dur- 
ing which George Scow, his father-in-law Kasu, his brother 
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George (Boob-bee-dee) 
and Pauline Scow, 
before 1920. 


Scow Collection, CRM 17533 
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Johnny Scow, Lagis, and Chief Dick were charged with violating 
Section 149 of the Indian Act by selling a copper, valued at 
$10,000, in October at Gwa’yi.' This copper “sale” appears to 
have been one move in an exchange related to the marriage of 
George Scow to Kasu’s daughter. The complexity of the pay- 
ment movement within the ceremony, described in the trial 
notes, might, indicate a form of “thrust” took place to raise the 
value of the copper. 

At the beginning of the proceedings lawyer Ned DeBeck 
entered a plea of not guilty on behalf of the accused and 
objected to the Indian Agent trying the case and to the inter- 
preter. The guarded testimony of the witnesses makes it evident 
they understood the illegality of copper exchange, but also indi- 
cates how ritual had keen stripped down to evade the letter of 
the law. First trial witness Mark Shaughnessy, in explaining the 


rules for the transfer of a copper, claimed: 


There was no dancing, no singing. There were no masks 
worn. The Indians were not dressed in their dancing 
dresses. The speaker had the speaking staff. They must 
have those to keep order. There was nothing to eat and 
nothing was given away at this first gathering. Everyone 
chose his own seat ... I think the transaction two months 
ago was against the law. If a canoe were used in the same 


way as the copper it would be breaking the law. 


Shaughnessy described how at the beginning of the ritual, 
Lagis stood up near his house and held the copper on his shoul- 
der, which meant it was for sale. When Chief Dick said he was 
willing to buy it, Lagis said to Kasu, “Take it to the chief that is 
the kind to want what it is.” Chief Dick said he was not getting it 
for himself and passed it to Kasu. Kasu said, “I don’t want this 
for myself. I am getting it for George Scow, my son-in-law.” He 
called George to make a first payment to him for it and “Copper 
George says, ‘I will,” 
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DeBeck cross-examined Shaughnessy, who then traced the 
copper’s recent history and named Lagis as its present owner. 
Previously Bertie Cook, Jane Cook’s brother-in-law, had paid an 
installment on it to a “Tawakliuk band” man. 


I could not tell just what Bertie paid for it. Lagis said he 
paid $10,000 for it... We took it over from Bertie. I and 
my son. We had paid $1000 for it. $6000 had yet to be paid. 
The purchase was never completed. We had possession for 
some time. I passed it on to Nohokaw, |the] Indian father of 
Paul Rufus. In the usual way the others who had the copper 
ahead of me would have had to pay first. The Tawakliuk 
man died... In the usual way, if Lagis carried it out, the 
man who got it from Lagis would have to pay for it. If Lagis, 
according to custom, had asked for a settlement he could 
have had it. Lagis has never demanded payment. If the pot- 
latch had not been declared illegal I would have paid for it 
after Bertie Cook had settled with the previous owners ... 
We would have had enough to pay for it. It is an honour to 
buy a copper. If anything happened to the predecessors I 
would have been able to complete purchase with Lagis. If 
Bertie Cook failed to pay I could have gone on... ‘The cop- 
per went to Nakak (Jack Rufus) who made a deposit on it. It 
was $500. I was not at Alert Bay but my son told me that 
Lagis came to get the copper at the Indian Agent Office 
and a settlement was made. Lagis brought some money 
and asked Mr. Halliday to help him get back his copper. 
When Lagis came in the office and asked Mr. Halliday for a 
return of my deposit. I suppose the money came from Lagis 
as Halliday would not pay out of his own money. It was 
paid to Cook. Bertie Cook was asked to go to Gwayasdums. 
It was not paid in one lump sum. I know Bertie Cook was 
asked by Lagis to go and get the money. It was brought to 
Hallidav. 
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William’s involvement suggests he hoped to allow the copper 
sales he knew were economically important without the atten- 
dant illegal gatherings. But without the correct proceedings and 
witnesses, the transaction was not legal within the native system. 
Mark Shaughnessy, continuing to trace the perambulations of 
the copper in question, explained he was present at Gwayas- 
dums when Bertie was paid. He related that Gayustasatas had 
counted the money to Chief Dick, but those counting the money 
were afraid. He claimed he did not know whose money it was. 
“Lagis and Chessoholis,” he said, “held the copper there. I sup- 
pose Chessoholis wanted the copper. I don’t know if Chessoholis 
made a deposit on it. They kept the copper after that.” 

That first 1921 copper meeting adjourned so George Scow 
could fetch his brother Johnny from Meetup and gather the pay- 
ment money. Witness Knamahalas gave testimony that the 
second meeting, four days later, was held in front of Lagis’s 
house and two feet from the house of Chessoholis who, recently 
ill, leaned out the window to participate. Knamahalas first 
denied money changed hands. Accused of being a hostile wit- 
ness, he admitted he’d said differently at Mrs. Cook’s house 
earlier. In fact, at the second meeting George made the first pay- 
ment of $400 in cash and blankets to Kasu. Kasu’s wife added 
$100 to settle another transaction. The whole amount was then 
handed to Lagis. Johnny Scow, speaking, as was customary at a 
copper sale, for his brother George, said it was an honour to 
have such a copper in the family. In court, in the accused men’s 
defence, he explained the procedure could not be deviated from 
and that there were more exalted ways of doing this which had 
not been used. Johnny said the copper was not transferred to 
prepare for a potlatch. “There are two ways of moving a copper. 
One is preparing for a potlatch and the other is transferring the 
copper to pay a debt.” 

William, unsure of his case, wondered if the proceedings actu- 
ally constituted a ceremony and if he had a right to enter the 


conviction. Following his decision to convict the accused, the 
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case was appealed before Chief Justice Hunter of the B.C. court. 
The Daily Province report of January 20, 1922, titled “Wealthy 
Red Man Coppered. Process Set the Family Back $10,000,” indi- 
cated the Chief Justice’s misunderstanding of the native 
economic system. The newspaper reported Hunter had claimed 
that “Kasu, being the wealthy man of the tribe, was coppered” to 
relieve him of his money. Counsel Anderson agreed: “He was 
coppered and next year somebody else would be, just like a 
game of tag.” Anderson argued the intention of the legislature 
was to protect the Indians against such improvident dealings. 
Justice Hunter’s conclusion was fairly typical of bureaucratic 
interpretations of the potlatch: 


“There evidently was quite a pow-wow among the sages of 
the tribe and some kind of ceremony,” said the Chief Jus- 
tice. “The intention of the Act is to prevent the tribe 
wishing off a copper on some member of the tribe and so 
relieving him of his money. The value of the copper 
depends upon the amount of property owned by the man 
on whom the copper is to be wished. 

“Evidently the whole thing is a scheme to relieve this 
man of a large sum of money under the guise of a pot- 
latch,” he said in conclusion. “The conviction must be 


affirmed.” 


William wired Sgt. Angerman of the Alert Bay RCMP that the 
conviction had been upheld. The sergeant made out warrants of 
commitment and the five men left to serve two-month prison 
terms. Since they did not go to jail until 1922, it is possible that 
the left side of the copper/cow picto was painted before the trial, 
since it is dated 1921. The large central copper may be the 
important one acquired. 

At the end of William’s report to Scott concerning the trial, he 
wrote that the biggest potlatch so far had taken place at Village 
Island during Christmas. He was convinced that if he was suc- 
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cessful in prosecuting those at what came to be called the 
“Christmas tree potlatch,” the ceremonials would be dead. On 
March 1, 1922, Sgt. Angerman laid information before William 
against Indians living as far north as Blunden Harbour. He 
stated that during the event a copper had changed hands several 
times and Dan Cranmer received various goods and a copper 
and gave away twenty-four canoes, three pool tables, four gas 
boats, cash, and clothes. On Christmas Day hundreds of sacks of 
flour were distributed. This marriage redemption of Dan’s wife, 
Emma Hunt Cranmer, was held, as was traditional, in her home 
Mamalilikala village of Mimkumlis, and many of the goods 
given away were from her family.’ William wrote DIA that on 
March 21 Sgt. Angerman had suggested an agreement be drawn 
up by the Indian Agent and assented to by the counsel for the 
defense. It was, in effect, a contract, which stated: 


Whereas section 149 of the Indian Act makes it an offence 
to carry out our old customs of meeting together and giv- 
ing away and taking part in what is commonly known as 
the potlatch and we now realize and understand that the 
Government of Canada intends to enforce the Act strictly 
and that the act is not expected to be amended in this 
respect. 

And whereas the Indians in this agency are willing to do 
our share in the observance of the law: 

We therefore covenant and agree that as long as the sec- 
tion remains on the Statutes of Canada we will obey the 
same and will do all in our power to see that all other Indi- 
ans in our agency keep and obey this section of the Indian 
Act, and that we will assist the authorities in every way to 
see that this section of the act is obeyed and kept inviolate. 

And furthermore in token of our good faith in this our 
agreement we voluntarily surrender to the Department of 
Indian Affairs, through its representative the Indian Agent, 


all our potlatch paraphernalia, to wit: coppers, dancing masks 
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and costumes, head dresses and other articles used solely for 
potlatch purposes, All the above articles are to be disposed of 
by the Department of Indian Affairs and all funds received 


therefore to be returned to the original owners. 


Halliday decided that those who surrendered their property 
and signed the agreement by March 25 would be given sus- 
pended sentences, and he recommended to the Minister of 
Justice that three second offenders be given parole. He was con- 
vinced that the potlatch was at crisis point and the native people 
must be shown the law would be absolutely enforced. William 
noted that the Indians’ counsel had informed his clients that all 
who had attended this potlatch were in fact as guilty as the thirty 
or so who had been charged, and that there was no reason for 
them to believe that they might not be summoned, charged, and 
convicted as well. 

He wrote that the Indians “do not object to signing the agree- 
ment in fact they were the ones who suggested the agreement 
but they do object to surrendering the coppers, which with them 
in some instances have a large fictitious value.” William’s 
attempt to convince the copper owners that, since they could no 
longer use them in the potlatch, the coppers were “useless prop- 
erty to them and that they must look at it in the same light as 
any person who had made a foolish or unsound investment” was 
doubtless met with anger and disbelief. He gave the people until 
March 21 to comply with the agreement, reiterating that those 
who did would receive a suspended sentence. In Potlatch and 
Totem William wrote, “At the expiration of the thirty days it was 
found that practically all the Indians, with the exception of those 
at Kingcome Inlet, had signed the agreement and surrendered 
the paraphernalia.” Charlie Hunt of the ’Namgis Band nailed 
his copper to the underside of his kitchen table, refused to sign 
the agreement, and William sentenced him to jail. In the end 
William charged sixty-four people from the “Christmas tree pot- 
latch,” fifty-eight appeared in court, and twenty-three of them 
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served two-month sentences. He sent four women to prison, stat- 
ing he was “very sorry indeed to feel compelled to send these 
women to jail,” but had to acknowledge that “their influence has 
been very strong ever since the commencement of the Act.” 

In Prosecution or Persecution, Daisy Sewid-Smith states that 
Emma Cranmer was never sentenced but, conscious of her cen- 
tral role in the affair, travelled to Vancouver to help those jailed. 
Many white settlers thought the personal liberties of the native 
people had been ignored, and an anonymous letter suggested 
tarring and feathering William. Franz Boas told a Victoria audi- 
ence, “If the whole system of property were really understood we 
should not have the effect of the whole economic system of the 
Indians broken up by the annulment of all debts.” 

William, convinced the Indians were now inspired with a fear 
of the law, told Scott there was no danger of any great potlatches 
ever taking place again unless Section 149 was amended. His 
claim was premature. Spruce Martin of Village Island went 
straight from prison to the oolichan fishery at Knight Inlet, 
made kleena, gave a grease feast to “cleanse those who were put 
into prison with me,” and distributed almost four thousand gal- 
lons of oil. Despite the jail sentences, Dan Quatell wrote to the 
Department of Indian Affairs from Campbell River in July, ask- 
ing for permission to potlatch. 


Gentlemen: I am dropping you this few lines to let you 
know that I am intending to call all these Indians here, to 
my place and to shake hands with them with money, as I 
have not thank them yet for their sympathy and many kind- 
ness which they extend to us in our recent sad bereavement 
in the loss of our beloved daughter. I do hope you will give 
me permission so that I may come through with it. I don’t 
think there are no wrong in it. If you only look up the 10 
chapter of St. Mark, verse 17 — 21, in the Bible, you will see 
that I am just going to do the right. 
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Quatell’s postscript adds that he did not want to ask William 

for permission. “I know that he won’t do it. He often told all the 

Indians of the Kwagiulth Agency that you are the only one that’s 

prohibiting the potlatching.” Mark 10:21 quotes Jesus saying: 

“Go thy way, sell whatever thou hast, and give to the poor, and 

thou shall have treasure in heaven.” DIA refused the request. A William Halliday 
The paraphernalia confiscated in lieu of jail sentences became _ photo of confiscated 

a burden for William. He wrote Scott that his woodshed was _ potlatch paraphernalia, 

piled with at least three hundred cubic feet of potlatch material 7.927. acars-03994 
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consisting of masks, headdresses, and various other potlatch 
gear. It was, he wrote, “a very valuable and very rare collection 
and should command good prices for museum purposes.” He 
recommended notifying the various museums in Canada of the 
fact that this material was valuable “so that we may preserve it in 
our own country and not allow it to go to the United States.” 
William arranged to exhibit the material and document it pho- 
tographically. With regard to the coppers that had been 
surrendered, William notified Scott that he had “a unique collec- 
tion of them which have been properly tagged and I have 
obtained from the owners of them the price which they paid for 
them for potlatch purposes. The price runs from $245.00 to 
$10,500.00 and it was a great sacrifice on the part of the owners 
to surrender them in the way it was done. No museum collector 
would ever pay anything like what the Indians consider the face 
value of these coppers and financial loss must inevitably result 
to the owners of these coppers.” 

By publicly exhibiting secret ritual objects at the Alert Bay 
Anglican church parish hall, William infuriated and shamed 
high chiefs. Scott, oblivious to the secret nature of some para- 
phernalia, directed him to send everything to Dr. Edward Sapir 
at the Anthropological Division of the Department of Mines in 
Ottawa and obtain affidavits from the last owners for compensa- 
tion. In September, William wrote that he had sold $291 worth 
of the confiscated material to Mr. G.W. Heye, representing a 
New York museum, and enclosed Heye’s cheque. “I am aware 
that I somewhat exceeded the instructions given me,” he wrote, 
“put as the object is to get as much money as possible for the 
Indians I feel that my action is fully justified.” 

Scott wasn’t pleased. “The Department is at a loss to under- 
stand your action in disposing of them without authority, more 
especially in view of the fact that they are to be taken to the 
United States, when they should have remained in a Canadian 
museum.” He fumed, “Your explanation as to obtaining a good 


value for them is not considered sufficient to justify this unwar- 
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ranted action. I presume, however, that the articles are now 
beyond recall, but on no consideration are you to dispose of any 
of the rest.” 

William sent Sapir the remaining paraphernalia as “17 boxes 
of Curios” and included a list of owners and the copper values. 
The potlatch speaker Harry Hanuse gave up five wolf masks, a 
duck mask, a parrot beak mask, a beaded apron, two Hamatsa 
headbands, five Hamatsa girdles, a Hamatsa whistle, and a cop- 
per named Quayunkin, owned with Amos Dawson, worth $250. 
As with the property of many other families, not all items 
arrived in Ottawa. Some people accepted government compen- 
sation cheques, but William returned to Scott “cheque #3799 for 
$22.00 in favour of Abraham.” He explained, “He wants me to 
tell you that he would rather give them to you for nothing than 
accept $22.00 for them.” 

After these trials, DIA files contain a series of letters between 
the department and defending lawyers Dickie and DeBeck over 
payment for services. Slipped in between two letters is a receipt 
for $500 from George Scow for legal services, but the lawyers felt 
they had been promised more. The stream of paper continues 
today, as the government is still caught up in a net of ownership 
claims for some of the confiscated artifacts. 

In 1927 Halliday heard of an “old time” potlatch at Kingcome, 
which may have been George Scow’s cow feast. William arrested 
ten of the participants and brought them to Alert Bay for trial. 
They pled guilty but said they'd never agreed not to potlatch, 
having not given up their paraphernalia, which Halliday said 
was true. They claimed to be under the impression the law had 
been repealed since potlatching continued unimpeded at King- 
come. Curiously, William then announced that there had been 
very little violation of the law recently. He convinced the men to 
publicly agree there would be no more potlatching at Kingcome 
and gave them suspended sentences. His actions are odd since 
people who had previously wintered at Gwayasdums began win- 


tering at Gwa’yi as early as 1922 for no other purpose than to 
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carry on the potlatch. The professionally shot photograph show- 
ing a large group of men attests to the active potlatching of Chief 
Dick Webber there in 1926. He’d chosen the area specifically for 
its remoteness and the treacherous quality of the river. 

In relation to policing Kingcome, white officials claimed that 
since access to Gwa’yi was mainly by steamer from Vancouver, vis- 
its were difficult. That Vancouver-based steamer stopped all along 
the coast route, then docked at Charles Creek, halfway up King- 
come Inlet. Passengers wishing to proceed to the delta then 
transferred to Ernest Halliday’s mail boat, which docked at the 
Halliday float on the Kingcome River. Freight canoes transported 
passengers upriver to Gwa’yi. A 1910 photograph shows William’s 
own launch up the Kingcome River. The Dzawada’enuxw and set- 
tlers travelled the route by canoe of necessity, just as Ernest had in 
his early trips. The Coast Mission boat Columbia came bi-monthly, 
docked at Petley Point, and sent a smaller boat upriver. 

There is no question the Kingcome River is a navigational 
challenge even to those using it all the time. Once, after an 
August deluge, I saw a small aluminum boat coming downriver 
from Gwa’yi to the Interfor dock. It hit some hidden impedi- 
ment, spun round the river bend out of control, mounted the 
opposite bank, and flew up over a log. The driver, in Kingcome 
slippers and yellow rain gear, was hurled back, legs in the air, 
like a stuffed toy. The engine flopped sideways into the water. 
The boat driver wrenched the boat shoreward, attached the 
engine, and pulled and pulled. He took off his slicker and, 
stripped down to his Stanfield thermal t-shirt, I saw it was 
Clarence Moon, who expertly transported people from the vil- 
lage to meet planes many times a day. Clarence removed the 
engine cowling, twiddled this and that, as one does with out- 
boards, and miraculously it started. He came over to the dock 
and picked up two white guys who’d arrived on a plane and 
watched all this. They seated themselves carefully and glumly in 
the middle of the boat and Clarence headed up a river churning 


like cement in a mixer. 
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Still, something odd was going on in 1927. Just who found a 
trip to Kingcome so difficult? If hundreds of native people could 
get to Gwa’yi for a potlatch, could the police not do so as well? 
Did the suspended sentences shield Ernest’s open complicity in 
an illegal potlatch? Surely those eleven cows were a filial embar- 
rassment. An argument between Ernest and William, which 
Alan heard at Kingcome as a boy, centred on accusations that 
William had stolen artifacts. Alan recalls William saying, “Steal 
them? I could have had any amount. I used to insult them by 
refusing. I had nowhere to put them. I didn’t steal any artifacts!” 
Such dialogue is suggestive of an ongoing brotherly debate. 

Despite the purported transportation difficulty, Potlatch and 
Totem records William’s continuing visits to Kingcome. He wrote 
that in 1929 a young woman died at Gwa’yi. Before her death 
she said she had reason to believe a man named Smoky had 
bewitched her and was compelling her to die. She claimed that if 
they would look through his house, particularly in the attic, 
which was rather difficult to enter, they would find the cause of 
her death, as she was sure that some portion of her person or her 
clothing would be found in a clam or cockleshell in the attic. 
After the girl died, some villagers pried open the absent 
Smoky’s door with an axe and found a cockleshell hanging up 
over the window in the attic. It had been opened, a lock of hair 
put into the uncleaned interior, and the whole stuck back 
together with pitch. It was in a high state of putrefaction. When 
a message was sent to William at Alert Bay, he discovered the 
girl’s doctors thought she’d died of spinal meningitis. The girl’s 
relatives held a feast at which they accused Smoky, who was laid 
up in Alert Bay hospital, of witchcraft. A copper was broken 
against him and money paid to witnesses. Smoky sent word of 
this to William, who travelled to Kingcome and explained that 
those who had broken coppers and given money to the witnesses 
were liable to imprisonment for two months. He placed them on 
probation after they shook hands and agreed to be good friends 


for life. William’s rosy view of his diplomatic powers is contra- 


Chief Dick Webber 
presents money to Rev. 
John Antle of the Anglican 
Mission, Gwa’yi, 1930s. 
At the far left is Tim 
Willie. Right of Antle is 
Peter Scow, the last 
village person who had 
his head bound as a child. 
Copper Johnson is left of 
Webber, and George Scow 
is in the white hat and 
sweater with folded arms. 
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dicted by local rumour that Smoky’s family was subsequently 


banished from the village. 

The same year, Rev. John Antle of the Coast Mission wrote in 
the Anglican periodical Log of the Columbia that “the ruthless 
tragedy upon ancient customs comes not too well from a Christ- 
ian nation,” and he vowed to have the anti-potlatch law amended, 
as the bootleg potlatch fostered a habit of law-breaking. Wake- 
man Sound chief Herbert Copper Johnson spoke at a discussion 
meeting Antle called on April 28 at Gwa’yi. Johnson, so proud of 
his heritage that he’d legally changed his name to Copper, said 
when the anti-potlatch law began to be enforced, the people had 
understood the law to be against the eating of human flesh and 
the Ha-we-nah-lattle dance. During the latter a hook was passed 
through the knees and back of the dancer and he was hoisted 
from the ground and through the door. Copper Johnson said, “I 
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enquired of my father as to the Eating of the Flesh, and the old 
man replied that I was not supposed to know because I was too 
young but that it was ... a trick in which they appeared to eat 
flesh but did not.” Johnson went on to say that the wonderful 
world of seas teeming with fish, the mountains, and forests had 
been theirs. “Now all this has been taken from us, and only little 
plots of land called reservations have been left to us, and we are 
only asking that the authorities consider these two points in the 
Potlatch. (1) to be able to give away, and (2) to dance and feast 
that we may be able to live happily in our villages and entertain 
one another, and that we may be able to keep poverty also out- 


side our villages.” 
By January 1930 William admitted to B.C. Indian Commis- 
sioner Ditchburn that potlatching was done quietly but openly at 


Johnny Scow’s Sea 
Monster Big House at 
Gwayasdums. The facade 
was painted in 1908. 
The house poles are now 
in the Seattle Art 


Museum. R6¢M235 
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Elders with soccer trophies 
won at Gwa’yi in 1946. 
Back row, from left: Dick 
Hawkins, Bill Dawson, 
Tom Dawson, unknown. 
Front row: Copper John- 
son, unknown, George 


Scow, unknown. AA 
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Gwa’yi. After both Scott and William retired from the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs in 1932, carver Willie Seaweed made 
masks for Hector Webb, Sam Webber, and Tom Patch specifically 
for Kingcome potlatches. The Kwakwaka’wakw had by then 


learned to disjoint the event, separating ritual from gift giving to 
blur the legalities and to use sports events as occasions for rituals. 
In 1938 George Scow and other Kingcome leaders signed a letter 
inviting over 650 people to a massive sports meet at Gwa’yi. Dur- 
ing the war, Anglican missionary E.W. Christmas wrote from 
Kingcome that the wartime demand for labour had given rise to 
new prosperity and the Musgamagw had moved to Gwayas- 
dums, where they celebrated potlatches, war or no war. Police 
photographs of Johnny Scow’s 1940s potlatch at his Big House 
there are now displayed beside Scow house poles in the Seattle 
Art Museum. The selling of coppers continued. In 1942 Pete 
Scow had a new copper rivetted to the “T” of an old one and a 
whale engraved in the top half. Called Na’hay nootsi, and perhaps 
a remnant of one depicted in the copper/cow picto, it was sold to 
Mungo Martin for $2010. There is a photo of Gwa’yi elders, 
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including Tom Dawson, Dick Hawkins, Herbert Copper John- 
son, and Copper George Scow, holding soccer trophies at a 1946 
sports meet. ‘These men, so proud of their traditions, had learned 
how to maintain their rituals within the new social system. 

As late as 1950 the Indian Agent reminded a Kingcome man 
planning a potlatch that it was against the law. But in 1951 
Johnny’s son Chief Bill Scow, Rev. Peter Kelly of the Native 
Brotherhood, and Andrew Paull of the Native Brotherhood of 
B.C. conferred with the government during the drafting of Bill 
79, which was to codify and remove obsolete sections of the 
Indian Act. With its passing, the anti-potlatch bill disappeared. 
In the 1950s George Scow was speaker at a potlatch during 
which Mungo Martin staged the Dance of the Animals, derived 
from the ancient painted cave of the animals, the source of all 
clan signs. In 1961 Dave Dawson’s father Tom gave away many 
coppers at his potlatch at Gwa’yi and passed to his nephew 
Jimmy Sewid a talking stick bearing crests from the families of 
Sewid’s mother and father. Sewid, at a legal Alert Bay potlatch 
in 1962, announced the gift and gave his grandchildren names. 
In 1963 he designed the community Big House at Alert Bay, and 
the potlatch took on a more public form.* In 1979 and 1980 the 
confiscated paraphernalia held in Ottawa was returned to 
native-directed museums in Alert Bay and at Cape Mudge. No 


compensation for coppers was ever given. 
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CHAPTER 13 


How You Feel 
When You Dance 


WHEN MARIANNE NICOLSON STARTED TO PAINT her pictograph, all 
that I had discovered about events surrounding the copper/cow 
picto refused to remain neatly in the past. At Gwa’yi it seemed as 
if their origin myth was part of everyday conversation. When we 
went to visit carver Gert Robertson, Marianne’s aunt and Dave’s 
cousin, she had begun to engrave the wolf myth onto the surface 
of a bentwood box. The Kawadilikala pictograph had an ancient 
lineage and both Gert and Marianne’s work was fuelled by the 
need to restate their founding myth. 

After wind halted painting of the copper in July 1998, Mari- 
anne worked hard to find a way to finish the pictograph. Many 
questions had arisen about the technical and social aspects of the 
work. Marianne’s position as an artist in relation to the village 
was challenging. Was her pictograph traditional or tradition rein- 
vented? Could she be content to work for her people within the 
classical style of the pictograph design or was she as affected by 
the fragmentation of coherent iconography as many contempo- 
rary artists? Would she stay in the village, which was home, and 
have a career as a “native” artist or would she find a niche within 
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a contemporary art world now interested in the hybrid painting 
on canvas for which she was also known? How did village resi- 
dents relate to her work? And where does traditional native 
iconography intersect with modernist and postmodernist con- 
cepts of art? Many contemporary artists consider themselves to 
be forging ahead of their society’s values and creating new ways 
of seeing. Some contemporary artists and theorists claim they 
are usefully critiquing our social systems, convinced they can be 
outside looking in, but few are able to go beyond the critique to 
manifest workable social forms that are broadly accepted during 
their time. Marianne’s traditional painting of the Sisiutl on 
Gwa’yi’s new school announced her desire to speak with the tra- 
ditional iconography of her people, but she also saw Sisiutl 
symbolizing a quite timeless and pan-cultural hope that differing 
perspectives could be peacefully brought into balance. 

In September 1998, deciding against further use of a rock 
climber, Marianne rented a nine-foot metal platform that could 
winch itself up a cable attached at the top of the cliff. She and 
assistant Rocky Elwes went to Vancouver to pick up the plat- 
form, loaded it onto a friend’s seine boat, and headed for 
Kingcome. When she phoned on October 4, the cart hung 
alongside the cliff wall, in place in spite of wind squalls and 
equipment fractures. Three days later I was in Port McNeill, 
wedged into an Air Rainbow Cessna between crates of milk, 
bundled re-bar, and boxes of meat, all labelled for Interfor and 
Gwa’yi. We rose over the serpentine tide line of currents which, 
as they interlaced below, created patterns that furled and flow- 
ered like frost on glass. A crossing troller deformed that line, 
then shed a fishbone-skeleton wake behind. Rising, we crossed a 
high level ledge of bog and lacy tarns that tilted and dropped 
eight hundred feet to the inlet. Wakeman Sound opened left. At 
the Kingcome River, the river’s khaki water swirled into salt. 

The pilot flew to the river mouth at the level of the new picto- 
graph. Marianne and Rocky, bracketed by waterfalls, hung in 


the cart seventy feet up the cliff within the copper’s vivid form. 
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As whole uprooted trees washed down the exceptionally high 
river, the plane arced over Gwa’yi and banked above cows knee 
deep in silverweed. Landing against the river’s flow, the pilot 
had to gun the engine to get to Interfor’s dock. Clyde Dawson 
plucked me off the dock, shot skillfully downriver, and shifted 
through a logjam into the shortcut west of the small island 
where the vast greeting figure once stood. He rafted to a barge 
now cabled to logs at the base of the pictograph cliff. It began to 
pour. On board, under a tarp, were two chairs, cans of paint, 
canisters of gas, and a chugging generator. A compressor hose 
ran up the cliff, supplying power to the winch attached under 
the metal platform. Ropes, hanging from the platform above 


where Rocky and Marianne were painting, were tied off on 


barge cleats. When they’d ascended that morning a guide rope 


Marianne Nicolson 
and Rocky Elwes 
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had snapped, flicked against a paint container on the platform, 
and faintly freckled a rock red. A seepage on the lower right side 
of the copper had caused a small amount of paint to run. 

The stencil, now enlarged and redone in four sections so it 
wouldn’t lift in the wind, was pinned to the wall in sections. 
Once they’d sprayed paint through the outline, each template 
was rolled up out of the way. 

I set up the camera and tripod under the tarp. Because the 
barge was right underneath the platform, what I could photo- 
graph were disembodied hands that would reach out from the 
cart, brush lichen off with a steel brush, paint the red-ochre exte- 
rior acrylic paint between the spray-stencilled lines, adjust 
errors, remove stray lines, and align the four stencil designs into 
a coherent form. Since the cart was hung from a single cable, 
any motion swung it in and out. Sometimes Rocky pushed his 
end out so Marianne could swing in closer to paint. The cliff 
canted in as it dropped into the sea, and although we under- 
neath were rained on and the painters soaked, the rock face 
itself was dry. At 1:30 Rocky shifted the platform down a few 
feet, which caused the generator to cough asthmatically. The 
barge drifted in under the left waterfall; the tarp sank with accu- 
mulated water and then dumped it all over me. My new 
waterproof camera and tripod were soaked. Clyde and Clara 
Voyageur in “full Kingcome” — yellow slickers, rain pants, and 
Kingcome slippers — sat close under the tarp, minding the gen- 
erator and sharing a snack. At two o’clock the cart, winching 
down the cliff, got hung up in the fir tree on the ledge and Clyde 
climbed out on the logs and pike-poled it onto the barge so it 
could rest safely while everyone went upriver for lunch. 

At Gwa’yi, Flora hung my wet gear next to the oil stove and fed 
Dave and me homemade soup and biscuits. My bag was soaked, 
my change of clothes damp, and film boxes limp. I walked over 
to Gloria’s. Rocky, finishing his coffee, described his fear of 
going up in the cart, how he’d had to breathe deeply and slowly 
to overcome his panic, Marianne talking him through it. Mari- 
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anne, making a sandwich, explained why she’d increased the 
copper’s design to twenty-eight feet wide by thirty-eight feet 
long. “Remember, I miscalculated the height in the first place. If 
I’m going to climb that face I’m going to do it as it should be. It 
was out of proportion to the cliff.” 

When we headed back down the increasingly rambunctious 
river, Jackie Mountain sang, “It’s going to flood, it’s going to 
flood!” 

“Don’t wish for that,” Clyde said. “Someone’s house could fall 
over.” 

Andrew Dawson, known as Malong, helped Marianne and 
Rocky ascend the cliff. A wide-eyed child on the bow of the pass- 
ing Pacific Porcupine barge gazed up at the goddess in the cart. 
Marianne and Rocky got back to work as Malong explained he’d 
gone up in the cart two days before so he and Rocky could 
remove the pins holding the first tarp. One was so tight that 
force was needed to remove it, and when it let go the cart rocked 
violently. Then they’d had to climb up Val’s steep route through 
the brush to move cables, earlier set by Marianne and Rocky. He 
pointed at the white goat and initials, W.D., painted beside the 
tree niche. These, he said, were done by his uncle William Daw- 
son at least sixty years ago. 

By 5:30, Marianne and Rocky had finished painting the picto- 
graph’s mid-bar solid red and moved the cart. Marianne’s 
orange hard hat crept to the right side of the cart and her hand 
came out, using a power grinder to refine the wolf form and 
remove stray stencil lines left from the July attempt. Her crew 
quit and came upriver at seven, just before dark, with only the 
lower left quadrant to finish. 

I took a hot shower while Flora baked a pineapple upside-down 
cake and heated canned venison for dinner. Warm and dry, I 
unwrapped the family copper Flora had gotten out. It lay heavy 
in my lap, two and a half feet tall, over a quarter of an inch thick, 
it had been cut and new sections riveted on many times. The 


ragged cuts and additions gave a sense of it being a history of 
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itself and a map of its movement through Kwakwaka’wakw soci- 
ety. My fingers traced the classic animal head design scratched 
into the thick black substance covering the hand-beaten surface. 
The vertical and horizontal ridges that created a waist and bifur- 
cated the lower half were definite but not exaggerated, and the 
copper fulfilled the criteria set out by George Hunt for being 
authentic and ancient. It was transporting. 

“Loo betlela,” said Flora, who was always trying to teach me 
Kwak’wala. “It’s an L plus a tshl sound at the beginning. The 
name means ‘nothing left in the house; priceless.’ To pay for the 
copper you emptied out the house. They really did that. This has 
belonged to many people. I think my father even owned it once. 
You can buy a copper if you don’t have one, or if you have the T 
left, it can be rebuilt. Geo made one for his cousin, Johnny 
Speck, who is of the Hamumu, the Butterfly Clan. The Dawsons 
have the Seagull and Killer Whale. Dave’s dad was known as Big 
Whale. 

“Really supposed to be Hamatsa to potlatch. To be trained 
Hamatsa they stayed in the Big House and were fed. If someone 
threw rocks on the roof they’d go wild. If they came to your 
house they were allowed to take anything. It took a long time to 
tame them. It’s now done in a day, but not then. Dave was right 
into the potlatch and Hamatsa for his older brother at twenty. 
Then he got into the saxophone. Tom Dawson was my father’s 
Hamatsa because none of his brothers were old enough.” 

We woke on October 8 to the hard rain that had been falling 
since 1:30 the day before. “I hardly slept, thinking it would 
flood,” Flora said as she laid out her button blanket for me. Red 
and green with a small bead inset inside the sequins outlining 
coppers. On the back was a Sisiutl below a kind of radiant being, 
head and outspread arms exactly like the pictograph across 
from Minstrel Island. “Old and new,” she laughed, taking a pic- 
ture of me wearing the blanket, talking on the phone to Clyde. 

When Marianne’s crew got to the pictograph site that day, the 
insistent rain had saturated the area left to paint. Unable to con- 
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tinue, she returned to Gloria’s house and we discussed the evolu- 
tion of her original plan. She’d decided the pictograph was to be 
more clearly for the whole village, not to be claimed or owned by 
one family. The copper form stayed, as it was comprehensible 
and applicable to all Kwakwaka’wakw. 

“I knew from the beginning that the upper part carrying the 
image of the clan animal would be the wolf Kawadilikala. I’ve 
always known the story of the wolves who came down from the 
mountains to Gwa’yi and Wakeman, the origin of the Musga m- 
a gw. The tribe names come from two different birds that live in 
each valley. The older brother wolf says robins at Gwa’yi sing 
‘Dzawadzali. In Wakeman the lark sings ‘Ha xwa’mis.’ Other 
versions tell of four wolves, one of whom is female. It’s claimed 
that there is a direct lineage to a specific family, but I wanted the 
pictograph to be more open, so the lower area of four stars repre- 
sents all four tribes. If it had been completed in July it would have 
been too tied to one family. It’s about all the people.” 

Marianne reversed the design of Kawadilikala, curled with two 
paws showing, from the earlier template so he now looks back 
towards the village. Ernie’s instructions specified Kawadilikala 
be shown coming down from the mountains after the flood with 
a sun-decorated box on his back. The treasures in the box con- 
sisted of Kapa, a healing dance; Wasumt, a dog or young wolf 
dance; and a third dance in which a man points to the direction 
the people are to take. 

“The fourth treasure,” Marianne hesitated. “It’s a copper, 
maybe the one you saw at Flora’s.” 

Every so often at Gwa’yi — as when Flora said the people had 
lived in the valley since the flood and meant the Flood — while I 
sat at an ordinary kitchen table, time would collapse. Was the 
copper I had held thought to be literally the same one? If one 
could say, as they did, that the wolf was their direct ancestor, 
then I was willing to entertain the notion that some fragment of 
the copper in Flora’s kitchen was the copper and old beyond 


counting. 
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And just as suddenly the very contemporary Marianne carried 
on explaining how the tarp stencil “design” differed from her 
studio painting and how Northwest Coast design has become 
overly rigid through the circumstances of its recent history. 
Once,.she said, it was like any art form, fluid and capable of a 
wide range of expression and innovation. The suppression of the 
potlatch, the language change, and western schooling left just a 
few to carry on. The recent artistic resurgence was really based 
on imitating the past and learning to perfectly copy the rem- 
nants of the older work. Artist Bill Reid would work with 
anthropologists Wilson Duff and Bill Holm to decode the carv- 
ing on an old box, then try to use the iconography correctly. To 
allow the art forms to go further, to remain alive, requires accept- 
ing that past as a moment in time and renewing cultural energy 
with contemporary ideas and a greater range of expression. 

Marianne’s artistic training was split between studying west- 
ern traditions at Emily Carr College of Art and Design in 
Vancouver and learning design from native carver Wayne 
Alfred. A staunch Christian, Wayne created hybrid forms like a 
crucifix using Northwest Coast conventions, and an anti-abor- 
tion drum. He made her draw a thousand form lines until she 
knew them instinctively. Work Marianne does for the village 
serves a specific purpose and must satisfy community obliga- 
tions. Elders are perturbed when iconic elements are changed or 
imported, although the younger people are open to contempo- 
rary imagery. Marianne’s satisfaction in this work comes from 
feelings of community. It provides less gratification on a per- 
sonal level than her easel painting, which mixes elements 
derived from classical native iconography with European mod- 
ernist conventions and personal concerns. 

We waited out the rain, inventing barriers and gutters to dry 
the cliff so she could continue. Marianne favoured drying areas 
with a blow torch and/or a hair dryer, but I was concerned this 


would crisp up the surface, making it weather more easily. 
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Walking back to the Dawsons’ I mulled the opinion Marianne 
had expressed, that any political divisiveness in the village, 
which makes the young people want to escape, is a tragedy pro- 
duced by the residential school’s conflict mentality. 

I met Bill Robertson on the road by the soccer field. The previ- 
ous winter, he and his wife Gert had delivered to us, in 
Vancouver, the bentwood cedar box onto which we had seen 
Gert carving the legend of the two wolves. When she completed 
the carving, Bill had painted each element with traditional black, 
red, and green pigments. Meeting again now, we discussed how 
the iconography of the legend had been deployed in three differ- 
ent ways over the box surface. On the lid, Kawadilikala and 
Kwalili were realistic canines, carved shoulder to shoulder, but 
each looked backward in opposite directions to their separate vil- 
lages. Kawadilikala’s stylized head filled one end of the box; 
Kwalili’s, the other. The front and back surface showed each wolf 
separately, bifurcated and broken into discrete elements — ears, 
teeth, paws, tails — that completely filled the horizontal rectan- 
gle. The box was a visual lesson in occupying and sharing space 
and in creating a container. How the wolves had shared the inlet 
led to a discussion of earlier times on the delta. Bill explained, 
“In the old days if there was conflict everyone went into the Big 
House. Not let out until they resolved it. Told to leave it all 
behind when they came out.” 

By three o’clock the rain stopped and Clyde took me down- 
river. The combination of high tide and rain had completely 
flooded the river mouth. The banks of the river, sometimes tall 
as battlements, had vanished and the lower fields, behind the 
unfinished dyke, were awash. Clouds in the sky were mirrored 
amongst black stumps I knew were sitting on hidden sandbars. 
The pictograph cliff was streaked with dark water runnels. 
Water plunging off every ledge and crevice drowned all other 
sound. The tide was so high, boom logs bumped the bottom of 
the Scow pictograph. A worried Marianne arrived at the plane 
dock to say goodbye. I climbed in and the pilot pulled tight right 
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and, as the flow caught us, lifted over the estuary. Its long grass, 
combed and folded like a vast pelt, made it seem itself a wolf. 
Where its fur curved as if to follow muscle and bone, small 
rivulets, minor streams, and creeks decanted the mountains into 
the river. As the plane rose up out of the inlet, the giant red form 
of the pictograph seemed to lift off the wall, as if also suspended 
in mid-air. 

The next day the rain held off and Rocky and Marianne were 
able to spray in the outline of the lower corner of the pictograph, 
roll up the tarp, and fill in the lines and stars. After they 
removed the tarp, climbed up the side cliff, and removed cables, 
they towed the barge back upriver. Then the weather turned 
really nasty and locked everyone into Gwa’yi for three days. On 
the phone Marianne said that hanging on the wall and applying 
paint went on in her mind, that she found it hard to accept com- 


pletion. 


In Greek drama, situations that the human protagonists found 
insoluble provoked the descent, in a cart or swing, of a celestial 
being who resolved the dilemma. Deus ex machina. It was an 
acknowledgment that it seemed impossible to resolve much 
human social conflict from within. The effect of Marianne’s 
ascent in the cart and the creation of Kawadilikala’s pictograph 
is impossible to judge instantly. On one level I see her picto- 
graph as an artistic event containing its own truth, but there will 
be aesthetic, certainly social, perhaps even ecological critics of 
what she has done. From outside her culture, her brave gesture 
could be read as gratuitous, grandiose, and personal. However, 
when I showed the work to artists in 1999, they were stunned by 
the grandeur of the concept and her obvious skill. And it was 
obvious to the young people of the village that Marianne had 
made an art form specifically for those who could read the 


image and its meaning, as a parishioner in Giotto’s Scrovengi 
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Chapel could read the life of Mary on the wall. The work is not 
personal but public Dzawada’enuxw art, and although the 
iconography is traditional, the intent is contemporary. Malong 
said, “I just want to be a part of it so that in the future I could say 
I went up and painted. I was afraid but Marianne told me to 
focus on the work, not look down.” 

If we care anything at all about the depth of Canada’s West 
Coast history, it would be instructive to learn to read this image 
and consider the concise elegance of the myth, the painting, and 
its context. Kawadilikala’s pictograph is a unique contemporary 
event, and the immaculate quality of line in the upper design is 
matched in West Coast rock art only by the copper-bodied being 
pictured in Rivers Inlet. It may be the largest single-image picto- 
graph ever made, although a nineteenth-century Leonard Keene 
engraving shows a large copper being painted very high on a 
wall at the Nass River by men on an elaborate scaffold. 

For me the pictograph is blended with twelve trips past that 
wall, hanging from a cable against a current, learning the tech- 
nique of rock painting, and considering how a wolf could become 
a man and a man, dancing, become a wolf. It’s about watching 
someone steadfastly overcome fear and about a build-up to a pot- 
latch and its denouement. There was a golden cliff, deep water, 
rotten granite, and vast scale. Val kept flying off the wall. There 
was endless symmetry: two wolves, two brothers, two girls; one 
stays, one leaves; two cables hung from hidden supports. 

Marianne talked her helpers through their fear. Who talked 
her through it? “It had something to do with the picture of the 
greeting figure on the delta,” she said. Something to do with 
grace of spirit, with the grandeur of the valley, perhaps with 
sharing a spirit of place? 

“Sometimes,” Marianne said, “at potlatches, I feel it’s about 
how it looks. At Kingcome it’s more about how you feel when 
you dance.” 
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CHAPTER 14 


Ieaneuase, Names, 
and Site 


DAVE DAWSON SAID that in the Kwak’wala language, still spoken 
at Gwa’yi, words that name people and things refer to spirits. In 
most indigenous coastal languages, words that name places are 
descriptive of geographical features, the sustenance found there, 
or how one moves through the territory. Unlike names bestowed 
by early European explorers and settlers, native place names are 
seldom designative. Kingcome River? When was Admiral King- 
come there and what was he doing? Who was Petley of Petley 
Point? Gwa’yi means “having oolichan,” which describes what is 
in the river and suggests why people might live there. 
Indigenous naming provides useful information about site. 
When Joe Mitchell of the Klahoose people told me their place 
names for what Captain Vancouver designated Desolation 
Sound, the names provided directions for traversing waterways, 
camping, and for finding food. Forbes Bay in Homfray Channel 
was known as Ahpokum. It means “having maggots.” It’s an odd 
name only if you cannot visualize the river banks after flies have 


deposited their eggs in the spawned-out spring salmon carcasses 
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and the larvae or maggots, a vital source of food for young 
salmon and other creatures, have hatched. The name made clear 
that Ahpokum contained a major salmon stream. There is a 
world of difference in these kinds of names and a key to the 
chasm of misunderstanding when native groups try to tell us 
whites why sites that have long sustained them mean more to 
them than contemporary economics can explain. Native names 
position a site or geographic feature within ancient historical, 
genealogical, and food-gathering systems. Even the names peo- 
ple receive from elders position them. We see territory as 
something we can move around within, and leave. We might, I 
suspect, be appalled at the obligations imposed by really being 
bound to place. “It’s almost too much,” a native women said to 
me after a ceremonial during which she was invested with a 
Chilkat robe and the status that went with a very, very ancient 
name and set of rights. “Are the obligations heavy?” I asked. 
“Very,” she said, “but oh! I was proud.” 

And with the pride that comes from being embedded in a ter- 
ritory comes a pain early bureaucrats little understood when 
they forcibly removed children from their homes and land and 
deprived them of their language, the very medium that allowed 
them to speak with clarity and depth about who they were in the 
place they belonged. We cannot always expect the English lan- 
guage, despite its great flexibility and scope, to conceptually 
exhaust a native site, nor the forms and rituals that evolved 
there. Because a word does not relate to the use of the landscape 
referred to, it may lack depth and clarity when referring to spe- 
cific plants, animals, ritual objects, and mythological concepts. 
In the UBC Museum of Anthropology, coppers are filed under 
currency, but Kawadilikala’s story situates the copper as a treas- 
ure, like the dances. It is a cultural form that defines and 
sustains the group. The definition of coppers as economic status 
objects, although accurate on one level, does not exhaust their 
cultural meaning. 
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Pragmatic solutions, convenience, economy, and facts are not 
all of knowledge. There is a mystery inexhaustible by any of these 
and which diversity serves to illuminate. There are many good 
reasons to value and protect the diversity of languages on the 
coast. Kwak’wala, which has textbooks, grammars, and hymns in 
written form, has a better chance of survival than many. There 
are still fluent speakers, like Flora Dawson and linguist Daisy 
Sewid-Smith, able and willing to teach. Loss of diversity, be it in 
language, points of view, or the multiplicity of salmon genetic 
strains, weakens the net of connections that sustain the fabric of 
our lives. In our persistent homogenization of the world we cheat 
ourselves of the possibilities and joys of enriched perceptual 
skills. 

The dilemma we fall into when we ignore the benefits of a 
diversity of approaches to problem solving is being played out at 
Gwa’yi by the Dzawada’enuxw and Nature Trust. The villagers 
wish to construct a high-grade road from Gwa’yi to the north- 
east side of the delta, where they plan to build a safe dock. This 
road would run through the 1400 acres of land held by Nature 
Trust, lands acquired as a result of the 1894 preemptions. The 
mistrust evident on both sides arises around Nature Trust’s fear 
that the Dzawada’enuxw will allow a private landowner to use 
the road to log his holding. Then, it is rumoured, the landowner 
will pass that land on to the tribe. Nature Trust, laudably dedi- 
cated to the maintenance of the delta as bird and grizzly habitat, 
stated it was willing to let the band build a lower-impact road but 
not the larger one. When negotiations deadlocked, the Trust 
offered to sell the delta land to the Dzawada’enuxw. This was an 
unfortunate choice to offer a group that, according to its origin 
myth, has occupied the land for thousands of years. But, says 
Nature Trust, the land is privately owned! It has been privately 
owned for 106 years, not long in the eyes of those who date their 
residence since the Flood. Both sides of this case have argu- 
ments in their favour, but to resolve the difficulty requires 


stepping outside their cultural perceptions, taking a good look at 
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the other’s point of view, and finding a third way to use the delta. 
Its ecology, surely, includes all who inhabit it. 

Gwa’yi is special, the last of the great inlet communities inhab- 
ited year-round. It is a national treasure. On one level, none of 
the current disputes, nor the attempt to destroy native ritual, 
were, or are, about money or politics. It is a failure to imagine 
that perceptual skills less fettered by entrenched cultural bound- 
aries might reveal something grander. When Europeans first 
came to this continent there was an opportunity to expand our 
vistas with the help of those who’d lived here long. The incomers 
opened themselves to many new ways of seeing, but they closed 
doors that looked like pagan temptations or sealed off those they 
considered irrelevant. Now that opening those doors looks invit- 
ing and even necessary, the people behind them who had the 
knowledge are almost gone. But by studying languages with flu- 
ent speakers, and by researching rock art like the coppers and 
cow picto for which we do have data, we might be able to decode 
older rock pictographs and petroglyphs and enrich our concepts 
of being within the landscape. And there exists at Kingcome a 
chapter in a rock art historical textbook that refers directly to 
the conflict about ancient ritual that ripped native society apart. 
Gwa’yi was also at the heart of the resistance to those forces. 

Dave Dawson sidestepped the term “potlatch.” A feast, he and 
Johnny Scow’s grandson Alfred both emphasized, was a ritual to 
strengthen commonly held beliefs and restate family and tribal 
history; it was not a party. Not something that could be done, but 
what must be done to keep the Musga ma gw together. In oral cul- 
tures, ceremonials must be memorized and taught to children, 
iconography constantly renewed. On the B.C. coast, there was a 
gap in the transmission of oral knowledge in the 1860s because 
the population was halved by disease, and the holders of rights, 
names, and privileges died before they could pass central cul- 
tural information on to the younger generation. As a result, the 
newly outlawed rituals took on an edge of desperation and 
altered in content. Events in which the mythological and social 
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had been completely intertwined became overtly political. But 
young Tony Dawson and Marianne still saw ritual as a series of 
events linking participants to some larger force via origin myths. 

Marianne’s renewal of the Dzawada’enuxw origin narrative 
threw George Scow’s painting, its motivation and meaning, into 
sharper relief. The copper/cow painting, the only specifically 
dated pictograph on the coast, perhaps incorporates earlier wall 
works and certainly takes on enriched meaning from the whole 
Kingcome rock art site. It marked at least two events. The left 
side, including the canoe form carrying the date “1921” and most 
or all of the red forms, seems to notate the transfer of a copper 
uniting two families. It unfortunately resulted in jail sentences for 
five participants. The right section, including the black copper, 
the cows, a black ship, and the date “1927”, was added by Molly 
Wilson in different paint after the cow potlatch. The entire picto- 
graph recorded George Scow’s claims to ancient names, rights, 
and obligations in Kwakwaka’wakw culture and the validation of 
those claims by potlatch guests. The coppers depicted may well 
include those the Scow family refused to surrender to the govern- 
ment. 

The great distribution of copper myth and representation 
throughout Northwest Coast native culture indicates the impor- 
tance of the metal and its exchange. Whether other Kingcome 
pictos mark potlatches in such a way is still an interesting ques- 
tion. The twin coppers, one reversed, painted near the 
copper/cow picto, are rumoured to have been painted by 
William Dawson, the white goat painter, but the occasion seems 
lost. Coppers portrayed in Rivers Inlet, Sunderland Channel, 
and Moore Bay may all mark the tribal history of specific fami- 
lies. Other images may have similar significance. A rock painting 
on the lower Skeena River was commissioned by Chief Legaik in 
the 1880s from Tsimshian artist Lequate to mark a specific 
event. A portrait in classic conventional Northwest Coast style, it 


symbolized Legaik’s rights in that territory. 
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Given the timing, it’s hard to see George Scow and his family 
as anything less than defiant in marking illegal events. They 
erected the green man totem pole and commissioned a dated 
painting visible to any traveller, and certainly to William visiting 
Ernest, despite Johnny and George’s 1921 jail terms. The great 
greeting figure Connell saw in 1927, and which “Chief Scow” 
identified as raising a copper over the delta, stood, according to 
Ernest Halliday’s granddaughter Anne Duggan, on the island 
that she says was within William’s preemption. She claimed the 
figure was given by the Scows to William, and the missionaries 
added the loincloth in the interests of modesty. Originally at the 
village, it was moved to the flats in the 1920s. Bill Scow removed 
it from the island sometime after 1955. He had the figure 
shipped out of Echo Bay aboard Billy Proctor’s fish boat, and it 
was sold to a museum in Calgary. The 1927 claim by “Chief 
Scow” that it simply marked the river entrance was deliberately 
ingenuous. It raised its copper high to guide those arriving for 
the potlatches the Musga ma gw felt compelled to give. Copper 
George’s potlatch in 1927, after all the previous trials, is a sym- 
bol of a resistance that must, I think, be viewed as part of a 
heroic defence of Musga ma gw culture. The painting of the cop- 
pers — the old form of wealth — encountering the cows — a new 
form of wealth co-opted from the intruders — is a unique record 
of both resistance and adaptation. 

If Ernest was right when he told Alan the stone walls con- 
tained paintings when he first came to the valley, the copper/cow 
pictograph, like Marianne’s new painting, is part of an ancient 
series. The painted walls, like the delta’s flow, flood, and 
renewal, like the re-colonizing of the Halliday house and the 
ongoing land claims, are part of a cycle of transformation that 
includes not only the two wolves, but also the homesteaders and 
their descendants. And it is not easy to witness the collapse of 
the Halliday house due to the indifference of environmental and 
government agencies to our collective history. The Kingcome 


Hallidays were, and are, a family of spirit, ingenuity, and wit and 
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the longest-enduring inlet homesteaders. Their house is part of 
the lives of the people of Gwa’yi and should be respected in both 
directions. But if the house is allowed to fold down into the 
moss, then the process does at least come with a sense of justice 
as older botanical systems are reestablished and a new manage- 
ment of the valley is put in place when land claims are settled. A 
more productive solution would be to restore this heritage build- 
ing for use by the people of Gwa’yi in conjunction with those 
interested in studying the delta and aiding in a new approach to 
preservation and renewal. 

There has been in my investigation something of the salvage 
archivist working against time, memory loss, and a shifting cen- 
tre. When Dave Dawson’s third stroke robbed him of both his 
languages, it was like a library closing. Eventually when I looked 
at George Scow’s pictograph it was impossible to stay focussed 
on just coppers, cows, or dates. The holes drilled through the 
copper’s face, the hanging cable, the log boom bumping the 
painted coppers, the encroaching cedars, and the mineral out- 
flows from the rock all contributed to readings of the site. 
Blurring the painted image was a screen of words, the potlatch 
files’ tale of the prosecution of the ceremonial recorded in the 
painting. The pictograph referred to a set of rituals that had 
held the Kwakwaka’wakw together in a vast land and allowed 
them to develop a system of belief, an iconography based on the 
land and its use, and to deploy that iconography in a variety of 
art forms of conceptual complexity. Marianne had re-employed 
that iconography and refreshed its power. Sifting through the 
assembled fragments of the lives I had encountered, I saw my 
archive defined by something Rilke had written: “What now 
constitutes the book is by no means anything complete. It is only 
as if one found disordered papers in a drawer and just happened 
for the present to find no more and had to be content. That, 
viewed artistically, is a poor unity, but humanly it is possible, 
and what arises behind it is never the less the sketch of an exis- 
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tence and a shadow-network of forces astir.” 


Epilogue 


In June 1999, Marianne phoned to say that her uncles Ernie and 
Frank Willie had drowned. They had gone upriver together in 
Frank’s aluminum skiff to retrieve a large log for carving. When 
they didn’t return by nightfall, villagers travelled up beyond 
Gwa’yi and discovered Frank’s body. Neither Ernie nor the boat 
have been found. A memorial ceremony was held in the Gwa’yi 
Big House. 

Ernie Willie, a protege of Reverend Eric Powell when he was 
the Anglican minister at Gwa’yi, was that diocese’s first native 
priest. He was a member of a group that travelled to Bella Coola 
to engage in healing ceremonies with that band to wipe out neg- 
ative residue from the 1890s Bella Coola raids. 

That August Flora called to say that artist Tony Dawson had 
died in Victoria. Tony’s family asked for an investigation into 
the actions of the police and ambulance crew, who they feel mis- 
managed his end. DNA tests, revealed at a November 2000 
inquest, indicate Tony was one of only two known adults to have 
a genetic mutation called CPT-1 (carnitine palmitoyltrans- 
ferase). The gene mutation prevents cells from converting fat to 


energy, and too little food or too much exercise can trigger a 
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metabolic crisis and lead to the kind of erratic behaviour for 
which he was apprehended. 

Marianne Nicolson is the great-granddaughter of Peter Scow. 
She received her master’s degree in Fine Arts from the Univer- 
sity of, Victoria in the fall of 1999 and was awarded a fellowship 
from the Eiteljorg Museum of American Indians and Western 
Art in Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Early in 2000 she installed a painting in the Museum of 
Anthropology at the University of British Columbia. Surround- 
ing a 1950s photograph of a group of laughing Willie family 
children were four wolves, a Sisiutl, and two bees. Mounted 
above and below were eight bee masks, now in MOA’s collec- 
tion, worn by these children in Gwa’yi potlatches. The 
installation’s title, Waxemedlagin Xusbandayu, Marianne trans- 


lates as: “Even though I am the last, I still count.” 
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A NOTE ON ORTHOGRAPHY 


The spelling of Kwak’wala is not consistent across time or in the native 
communities. Kwak’wala words in Two Wolves at the Dawn of Time are 
primarily based on the U’mista Cultural Centre orthography. My 
source for place names was Bob Galois’s book Kwakwaka’wakw Settle- 
ments, 1775-1920, which had the approval of U’Mista. Occasionally I 
first learned a word at Gwa’yi and use that spelling. I have relied on 
Daisy Sewid-Smith’s Cape Mudge Museum publication for terms 
related to the history of coppers. The spelling of personal and site 
names in the Department of Indian Affairs potlatch files varies wildly 
and I have, when possible, adopted a more verifiable spelling. I’ve 
added apostrophes and underlines that are now standard. 

I have left old letters from native people to government officials 
mainly as I found them, as to homogenize is to alter what I consider to 


be their compelling tone. 


NOTES AND SOURCES 


CHAPTER NOTES 


Chapter 2: Haxwa’mis and Dazada’enuxw 


1. 


Narrative by T’lakwagila, James King, a Haxwa’mis elder of Wake- 
man Sound, included in Robert Galois, Kwakwaka’wakw Settlements, 
1775-1920: A Geographical Analysis and Gazetteer (Vancouver, BC: UBC 
Press, 1994). The brothers met at Hidden Creek, at the mouth of 
Holden Creek, halfway between Okwunalis and Atlalko. Used with 


permission of Bill Cranmer. 


. Recorded at Gwa’yi by Yaxa’tlanis, Ernie Willie, and transcribed by 


Kristian Lagis. Adapted with the permission of the Willie family. 


Chapter 3: ‘This Copper Just Like Big Bank’ 
1. Judith Williams, “Reading Rocks,” in Back To The Future (Vancovu- 


ver, BC: UBC Fisheries Centre/UBC Press, 1998). 


. Abraham Rosman and Paula Rubel, Feasting With Mine Enemy: Rank 


And Exchange Among Northwest Coast Societies (New York, NY: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1971). 


. Daisy Sewid-Smith (My-yah-nelth), Prosecution or Persecution (Cape 


Mudge, BC: Nu-yum-balees Society, 1979). 


. Lbid. 
. The Merck Index: An Encyclopedia of Chemicals, Drugs and Biologicals, 


10th edition (Rathway, NJ: Merck & Co., Inc., 1983). 


. Stephen Hume, “Compelling discovery rewrites B.C. history,” Van- 


couver Sun, August 5, 2000. 


. Douglas Cole and Ira Chaikin, An Iron Hand Upon The People (Van- 


couver, BC: Douglas & McIntyre, 1990). 


. Department of Indian Affairs, Correspondence files. All quotes 


throughout the manuscript from what are referred to as the “Pot- 
latch Papers,” both native and governmental, are taken from copies 
made by a nameless source in DIA and given to five native tribes. 
One set I reviewed at U’Mista with the permission of the director, 
Linda Manz, but mostly I drew from an identical set loaned to 


Terry Glavin by a native woman and passed on to me. 
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Chapter 4: Red Iron Oxide 


1. 


Conservation Canada in Ottawa analyzed samples I sent from a 


pictograph palette in Homfray Channel. No binder was detected. 


. Tim James of the Saskatchewan Archeological Society suggested 


the swim bladder of the sturgeon could have been used as a picto 
paint binder. The sturgeon’s floatation system consists of a noto- 
chord atop its exoskeleton. Isinglass, made from the notochord and 
used as a Bae glue, was traded to the Hudson’s Bay Company by 


prairie native people during the nineteenth century. 


. That board, left outside to weather for three summers and winters, 


shows no sign of the paint delaminating or fading. Both paint mix- 
tures on stone under overhangs are in good condition, but exposed 
salmon egg paint flakes. Pure pigment does surprisingly well over 


time. 


Chapter 5: Since the Flood _ 


ji: 
2: 


Galois, Kwakwaka’wakw Settlements. 

Known as Chief Chessoholis’s (Alex Morgan) copper breaker, this 
174 x 15 x 12-inch stone was lifted by the bridegroom during Kwak- 
waka’wakw wedding ceremonials. While tracing missing artifacts, 
Peter McNair, former director of the Royal B.C. Museum, discov- 
ered who had taken this stone but not its location. Jim Spilsbury 
and carver Dick Hawkins rolled the stone into the light in the 
1950s, and Jim’s photograph, an older one by Newcombe, and Bar- 


row’s from 1933 are all that remain. 


Chapter 7: ‘From Comox to Kingcome Inlet in a Small Boat’ 


ls 


William Halliday, Potlatch and Totem: The Recollections of an Indian 
Agent (Toronto: J.M. Dent & Sons, 1933). 


. Beth Hill, Up Coast Summers (Victoria, BC: Horsdal & Schubart, 


1985). 


. Francis Barrow, Private papers, Campbell River Museum, Camp- 


bell River, BC. 


4, 


NOTES AND SOURCES 


Gilean Douglas, “The Bible Barge to Kingcome Come,” in Rain- 


coast Chronicles Ten, ed. Howard White (Madeira Park, BC: Harbour 
Publishing, 1983). 


Chapter 8: Cow Meets Copper 


ic 
Z; 
3. 


Cole and Chaikin, An Iron Hand Upon the People. 

Ibid. 

The ’Namgis village ’Ni’nalgas, across the channel at what is now 
called the Nimpkish River, was visited by Captain Vancouver in 
17o2. 


. Stephen Spenser, doubtless the “tenor with a vengeance” Ernest 


met in Alert Bay in 1894, was likely the man who started a Christian 
idealistic community on Malcolm Island before the Finnish utopia 


began there. 


. Daisy Sewid-Smith and Dora Cook, “Origins of the Copper.” Pho- 


tocopy. (Cape Mudge Kwagiulth Museum, Cape Mudge, B.C.) 


. Galois, Kwakwaka’wakw Settlements, p. 316. 


. The present provincial government is busily licensing away com- 


mon beaches to oyster growers with no consideration of the 


long-term public loss and almost no objections from that public. 


. Halliday, Potlatch and Totem. 


9, Duncan Campbell Scott’s “The Onondaga Madonna” (1898): 


She stands full-throated and with careless pose, 
This woman of a weird and waning race, 

The tragic savage lurking in her face, 

Where all her pagan passion burns and glows; 
Her blood is mingled with her ancient foes, 
And thrills with war and wildness in her veins; 
Her rebel lips are dabbled with the stains 

Of feuds and forays and her father's woes. 


And closer in the shawl about her breast, 

The latest promise of her nation’s doom, 

Paler than she her baby clings and lies, 

The primal warrior gleaming from his eyes; 
He sulks, and burdened with his infant gloom, 
He draws his heavy brows and will not rest. 


Not a man I’d trust to write policy for native people. 
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10. Department of Indian Affairs correspondence files. 


Chapter 10: Scent of the River 


jh 


Paul Shepard and Barry Sanders, The Sacred Paw (New York: Viking 
Press, 1985). 


Chapter 11: ‘We Dance Our Dance Among Ourselves and in a Peaceful Manner, 
and It Is Ours’ 


1b 
2 
oy 


Cole and Chaikin, An Iron Hand Upon the People. 

Ibid. 

DIA correspondence files, v. 3629. f. 6244-2, Ditchburn to Pedley, 
27 March 1913. 


. Cole and Chaikin, An Iron Hand Upon the People. 


Chapter 12: Copper George . 


I 


Z 
3. 
4, 


DIA correspondence files, December 19, 1921. ‘Transcription of 
handwritten document. Some spelling and punctuation correc- 
tions. 

Private communication from Daisy Sewid-Smith, Emma’s niece. 
Sewid-Smith, Prosecution or Persecution. 


The Big House, burned down by an arsonist, was rebuilt in 1999. 


Chapter 14: Language, Names, and Site 


ie 


Doris Lundy, “The Rock Art of the Northwest Coast” (Master’s the- 


sis, Simon Fraser University, 1974). 


. Rainier Maria Rilke to Countess Manon zu Solms-Laubach, April 


11, 1910, The Notebooks of Malte Laurids Brigge, trans. M.D. Herter 
(New York: W.W. Norton & Co., 1992). 
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